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For Best Results ABBIE G. WALL'S: LESSONS IN BOTANY AND ANALYSIS OF PLANTS; 
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For teaching GEOGRAPHY, Maury S Elementary be eyes are opened to the phenomena of nature about them. The text 
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Geography and Manual of Geography, and Maury S| 7 Birds, Plants, Rocks, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy 
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Physical Geography. Showing tongue of the Wood-pecker, and pupil in the country. 
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Small and compact. 
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BR ADBURY No Algebra superior to “ Bradbury and Emery’s Aca-| I never before taught algebra with such good results. I 
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& DIXON’S AMERICAN SKETCHINGCRAYON 341 


You have Heard of this Gentleman. 


Note what (“ Dixon’s Sketching Crayon is incomparably the best lead pencil for artistic work in object drawing 

“and landscape sketching it has ever been my good fortune to use,—and I have tried about every- 

he says. | « thing in this line from the old ‘English Cumberland’ (half-century ago) down to the present time.” 
— HENRY HITCHINGS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 
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Magnifying Glasses, 
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STANDARD ‘T vPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


‘Siomplicity. e Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
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MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 
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Kee beautiful coins by sending us the name of one new subscriber 
with $2.50. The coin will be sent by registered mail. 
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Effective 
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House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
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immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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A CALL TO THE HILL8. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Come to the hills, whose shining chain 
With greenness walls the flowery plain ; 
Where all day long the cool winds stir 
Through whiepering birch and juniper, 
And boughs and clambering vines have made 
A thick-leaved paradise of shade ; 
There the wild dove with tender breast 
Warms the eggs in her forest nest, 

And thrush and wandering cuckoo call 
To the white-flowing waterfall ; 

The tranquil sun at noonday broods 
Over the dream-like solitudes, 

And night with lingering step steals on 
Into this veiled seclusion. 


Come to the hills, whose green arcades 
No trouble vexes nor care invades, 

But mossy couches without number 
Invite to ease, entice to slumber ; 

The rude voice of the feverish throng 
Melts in the catbird’s crystal song, 

And under the spreading wildwood tree 
Nature rales with simplicity, 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prorgessok VAN Houst, Chicago University: The 
United States cannot afford to have universities like those 
of Europe. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation: Stupidity is an original gift, and is not the 
result of mental training of any sort. 

Supr. Guy P. Benton, Fort Scott, Kansas: The 
teacher who lays down a code of laws, and a penalty for 
the breaking of each, is a signal failure, 


Supt. J. P. Reynoups, Bristol, R. I.: As a means of 
mental discipline and an aid to the child in learning to 
reason, mental arithmetic can hardly be overestimated. 


Presipent G. Srantey Haut: A ton of knowledge 
bought at the cost of an ounce of health, which is the 
most ancient and precious form of wealth and worth, 
costs more than its value, 


Supr. D. B. Jounson, Columbia, 8. C.: The advan- 
tages of an improved method of teaching are subtle, not 
showing in immediate results, and not discernible to the 
average mind, and hence do not easily or quickly gain 
recognition. 








come our treasures and draw out our affections. ‘‘ Where 
our treasure is, there will our heart be also.” 

The first and greatest feature of the day must ever 
continue to be the actual planting of trees, shrubs, and 
vines. The selection of a tree should be the result of a 
consideration of its characteristics and habits, with refer- 
ence to the climate, soil, and the growth, form, foliage, 
and uses of that which is to be planted. The treatment 
of the tree, its pruning, the care of the fibrous roots, the 
preparation of the spot so as to give room to the roots in 
its new home, the use of fine and fertile soil, showing 
tenderness even to vegetable life, all these details will be 
considered in advance when one interested in arousing a 
love of tree culture undertakes the task. Interest will be 
deepened by planting many. Why should not seeds and 
nuts be planted by the hundred with special reference te 
their use on this day! They need not be planted on 
school grounds alone. There are parks in cities and 
waste places in the country, where the planting may be 
on such a scale as to give importance to it that cannot 
attach to that of a single tree. 

The literature of trees, in history and poetry, is valu- 
able as literature, and may become auxiliary to the pur- 
pose of the day, may help to create a love of tree culture, 
but it should not occupy the first place. 

An address by some recognized authority will be found 
very helpful. Lessons in budding and grafting, in the 
care of trees previously planted, in any department of 
arboriculture are within the spirit of the day. The value 
of the day will not be disputed by experienced educators 
or public-spirited citizens, and such variety may be given 
to its exercises as to make it a welcome occasion when- 
ever it recurs. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. P, Seaver, Boston : The generally 
accepted maxim in the management of educational af- 
fairs is this: that the teaching staff of an institution 
should not be recruited exclusively from the graduates of 
the same institution. New men with new ideas prevent 
stagnation, narrowness, conceit, and ignorance. Hence 
a wisely managed college recruits its faculty in part 
from among the graduates of other colleges; and the 
same rule will obtain as to the schools of a city. 


Surr. Atsert P. Marsie, Worcester, Mass.: Edna 
Dean Proctor’s “Columbia’s Emblem ”—The Golden 
Corn—(published in the JourNAL last week) should be 
recited by the children of thousands of schools through- 
out the land; and the golden corn, the maize of the abor- 
igines, indiginous, combining utility and beauty,—a beauty 
whose fading leaves solid worth,—idealizod in this poem, 
should, in this Columbian year, take its place with the 
shamrock, the thistle, and the fleur-de-lis as the emblem 
of a people. 








ARBOR DAY—ITS WORTH AND USE. 


BY STATE SUPT. D. J. WALLER, JR., PENNSYLVANIA. 


When the greatest educational body in the United 
States, the National Educational Association, recommends 
an observance, and the governments of thirty-nine states 
and territories make the same recommendation, we at 
once conclude that weighty reasons have led to it, yet we 
need to be convinced that the reasons are weighty before 
we can respond heartily. The observance of Arbor Day 
by the schools has been thus recommended. Like read- 
ing, arithmetic, and manual training, it has both a prac- 
tical and an educational value. When instruction is 
almost entirely practical, or possesses chiefly a commercial 
value, as in the case of stenography or of carpentry, it 
cannot find general acceptance in the public schools. 
When it is almost entirely educational, as in the case of 
Greek, that cannot find general acceptance. But when 
instruction has the merit of possessing both practical and 
educational value, it is likely sooner or later to find a 
permanent place in all schools. This value belongs to 
Arbor Day. We observe Arbor Day because our springs 
have shrunken, our streams have become resistless demons 
of destruction, and vast areas on our mountains are bare 
of timber. Children, and the older folks, become inter- 
ested in the assistance and protection of Nature in her 
efforts to reclothe the mountains and other waste places. 
The spirit of the day is in harmony with the movement by 
which hundreds of thousands of acres of trees have been 
planted, and hundreds of thousands of acres more in virgin 
forest have been preserved by making them reservations. 
It promotes the attractiveness of our surroundings and deep- 
ens the love of home and country. But it is the educational 
value of this day in which the schools are most interested. 
The chief ends of education are character and power. 
The refining of character through intimacy with Nature 
has been the theme of poet and philosopher. Her pro- 
cesses and products awaken the admiration of the super- 
ficial, and command the reverence of the most profound 
observer. When the mystery of life begins to enchant 
us, the savage tendencies in human nature are suppressed. 
Every teacher alive to the werk of forming character 
hails Arbor Day as his ally. 

Observation is quickened by a proper observance of 
the day, consequently the senses, the memory, the judg- 
ment are all profitably exercised. When this exercise of 
the faculties results in the wish to plant, and the feeling 
has its proper action, resulting in the planting and care 
of trees, the pupil has been educated, in the best sense, 
thereby. It is well, too, for the school when the pupils 
find that once in a year, at least, it is in harmony with 
the feelings aroused by the genial sunshine, the balmy 
breeze, the budding spring. The day properly has its 
place on the school calendar. 

Tue Use to se Mave or Tuis Day.—The vines, 
shrubs, and trees that grow under our fostering care be- 








THE OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR DAY. 


BY SUPT. ANDREW 8. DRAPER, CLEVELAND, O. 


The great object to be attained through the observance 
of Arbor Day is the cultivation of a love for nature 
among children, with the confident expectation that there- 
by the needless destruction of the forests will be stayed, 
and the improvement of grounds about school buildings 
and residences will be promoted. Preparation for such 
observance should therefore be made with these things 
in view. 

The love of nature is a growth. It may be aroused 
and cultivated. It is properly and legitimately a part of 
the work of the schools to do this. Indeed, it ie a great 
wrong to fail to do it, for nothing can add more to the 
enjoyment of life, or render a human life of larger ad- 
vantage to all about it. From the beginning to the end 
of the school course, all the wonderful processes of 
nature, and particularly the development of vegetable 
and animal life, should have close attention. The life of 
the teacher should be keyed to these things, and she should 
be provided with such helps and devices, and given suf- 
ficient time to secure for them a lodging place in the 
lives around her. 

So much being done in the schools, the children will 
observe and study natural objects. And when the spring- 
time comes and all nature is bursting into a new life, if 
the teacher can go with the children to the fields and 
the woods, after the German custom, and as a part 
of the school work, and there study the grasses, and the 
flowers, and the trees, and the birds, the outing and the 
object lesson will render the work of the schoolroom 
very much more effective. The children will not only 
gain a new interest and pleasure which can never be 
taken from them, but they will also wonder and think of 
the mighty power that is behind all these things, and 
they will reverence and love the God of nature. 

If the children have had so much general preparation 
they are indeed fortunate, and special arrangements for 
Arbor Day will be so easily made that suggestions as to 
details are scarcely necessary. If not, the superinten- 
dent and teachers must lay out plans and work up de- 
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tails. Exercises may be held in the school room without 
difficulty. Appropriate musical selections are in the 
market, and some of them are very beautiful. Literary 
selections relating to trees both in prose and poetry may 
be easily found. The observance of Arbor Day has 
produced the publication of several compilations of se- 
lections from standard authors, appropriate thereto. 
Original poems will ordinarily come to the surface by 
the asking. Indeed, the character of the observance is 
such as to start thought and bring out original produc- 
tions. Short histories of Arbor Day, lists of ornamental 
plants and shrubs, names of nut-bearing trees, of the 
ten best varieties of shade trees, of the trees found be- 
tween the school and the home, suggestions about trans- 
planting trees, and pruning trees, and about beautifying 
the school grounds may be obtained from pupils, and 
will produce thought and prove highly interesting and 
profitable. Of course, these topics may be multiplied 
and extended indefinitely. 

Children may make collections of bark, wood-sections, 
leaves and fruits of trees, ete, and bring to the school. 
Some reward may be given according to the extent, 
variety and artistic preparation of such collections. 

It has been found well to ask the children to vote for 
the tree or the flower of their choice. It produces 
thonght and leads to discussion among the pupils and in 
their homes, starts rivalries which are harmless and help- 
fal, and gains much interest for the occasion. But no 
school should fail to plant a tree unless the circumstances 
absolately forbid, as they do in some of the great cities. 
The planting of the tree and the subsequent care of it, 
the rearing of flowers and shrubs, have a peculiar charm 
for children, to say nothing of the improvement to the 
school grounds. The advantages of some out-door work 
of this character are too great and too numerous to be 
specified, but they are obvious to all Where this is 
undertaken, however, it should be with the greatest care, 
for if the trees soon die and the flowers perish prema- 
turely, the result is worse than if nothing had been done. 
The trees must be selected with discriminating care, that 
is, a suitable variety must be selected, and a good speci- 
men procured, and the ground must be well prepared and 
the tree so transplanted and then so cared for as to give 
it a fair chance for its life. If the tree is spoken of, and 
the children taught to regard it, as a living thing, whose 
life must be protected and nourished, it will gain added 
interest in their eyes and a larger place in their affections. 
General directions as to the selection of trees, as to 
proper methods of transplanting and subsequent care, 
may be procured from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, from the United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, and generally from the State Department of Pablic 
Instruction. It is well to procure the services of a 
nurseryman or gardener, or an experienced farmer, to 
manage the work, to make certain that it is well done and 
good results obtained. Very commonly such a one will 
be found among the patrons of the school, who will 
gladly give his services if asked, because of his interest 
in the school and in the good end sought to be attained 
by Arbor Day. 

The artistic treatment and care of grounds is a matter 
of great moment, and the extent to which these things 
are neglected is amazing. It costs some money, but the 
return is very large in proportion to the investment. 
The school itself may do much in this connection and be 
much profited thereby, and every child, and every person 
in the community will have a larger and a kindlier soul 
in consequence of it, with a stronger love for the beauti- 
ful which will enrich their whole lives. 

Patriotism should have a place in all Arbor Day ex- 
ercises as in all school exercises. Exercises of an un- 
usual character should be specially interspersed with 
patriotic sentiments. Love of country and love of 
nature go well together. On Arbor Day, let the national 
flag float over every schoolhouse, let **America” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner” go with the songs which 
specially relate to the day, and let trees be dedicated to 
the great names, soldiers and statesmen, associated with 
the proud events in our country’s history. 

Following along these lines with such extensions and 
varieties as circumstances suggest, and as will readily 
occur to the teachers, Arbor Day will prove a pleasure to 
all, and not be without great and lasting advantages to 


the country. 


AhBOK DAY EXERCISE. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

1. When was the first tree-planting day? Our calendars give 
no date for this event. No historical book records it. It was at a 
time so far back that no man knows it. We only know that it 
came in those “days” of creation which fitted the earth for the 
home of the human race. Bafore man was, trees grew, and 

—‘' budded and shook their green 


Leaves in His breez-s, and 
Shot towards heaven.”’ 


Generations of trees came and went, each working with sunshine 
and rain, air and frost, in breaking up the rock crust of the earth. 
In the silence of long-gone ages, the trees covered the dry land 
thick with rich mold for the growth of plants, which, today, feed 
us, clothe us, and delight us by their beautifal forms and colors. 

2 No land is so desolate as that without trees. No act of man 
can go certainly ruin a once fertile region as to cut off all its forests. 
When such folly has destroyed the woods, the pe ple must plant 
trees, or fly from the barrennese which they have brought to their 
own lands. The life of man is linked with that of trees. Plant 
trees ! 

8. The adoption of the name Arbor Day was a happy thought. 
It put a nation’s hope into a word. Our country is in peril from 
too much tree-cutting. The “Arbor Day’’ spirit, moving among 
the people, must rescue the Jand from the destruction of ax and 
fire. The rec: gnition of Arbor Day by the law-makers of most 
states is the organized expression of the wish of the people. It is 
well, but it is not enough. Ceremonial tree-planting, here and 
there, should be but the official seal of the larger work every- 
where going on. 

4. The Arbor Day spirit should pervade the year. The beauty 
of trees is never hidden. Their great usefalness to us is a living 
truth at all times in every season. Oar notice of these facts should 
not be a mere holiday ceremony, to begin with the spring time and 
end with Arbor Day. To appreciate trees, one must observe and 
know them; in their noble forms and lofty proportions; in their 
beauty of bud and leaf, flower and fruit; in the changes from the 
soft tints of spring foliage through the restfal greens of summer 
dreas, to the gorgeous display of their autumn drapery. 

5. Arbor Day should be the expression of our love for trees, 
gathered through the year of which this is the crowning day. 
Whether we walk or ride, the trees by the wayside should be our 
teachers and companions. They have a language which comes to 
us in lines of beauty and offerings of help and comfort. It is for 
us to interpret this language and give thanks for these offerings. 
Then ehall we 


‘* Plant trees for beauty, for pleasure, and for health; 
Plant trees for shelter, for fruitage, and for wealth.’ 


6. The haman element in trees puts us into kinship with them. 
Shakespeare was not the first to find 


- » ‘tongues io trees.’’ 


From the oak groves of ancient Greece came oracular voices that 
were read by the learned and believed by the people. Our Celtic 
ancesters invested the grand old oaks with a sacred character. It 
is neither superstition nor weak sentiment to interpret the language 
of tree, The poets, from the Psalmists to those of our time, 
have found inspiration in the forests and the groves, and they 
have often penned their whisperings in their choicest lines, They 
have sung them; they have laid their most delightful scenes among 
them; and have hardly discoursed with nature at all without 
them. No grander poem has been written by an American than 
Bryant’s Forest Hymn,—the noblest thoughts of which spring out 
of his revery of the forest,— 


‘* The groves were God’s first temples. 

Father thy hand hath reared these venerable columns; 
Thou didst weave this verdant roof, 

Thou didst look down upon the naked earth, 

And forthwith rose all these fair ranks of trees. 

Be it ours to meditate in these calm shades 

Thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautifol rrder of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives.’’ 


7. In the sweet, yet sad, poetic story of ‘‘ Evangeline” how 
gently yet how surely the singer wins our sympathies by taking 
us to the forest,—where the solemn pines inspire the mournful 
prelude :— 

‘* This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endares, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 
List to the mournfal tradition stil! sung by the pines of the forest.” 

8. Much that we admire and should aspire to in life is well sym- 
bolized in trees. Lowell says :— 


* A little of thy steadfastness 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots, unshaken be.’’ 


9. If poetry is ‘‘beautifal thoughts beautifully expressed,’’ it 
was hardly from a low estimate of his verses that our loved Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said that the ‘‘ best verses I haye produced are 
the trees I have planted.’ We can all, then, share the spirit of 








A very useable series on Botany, by J. T. Bergen, Jr., 
of the English High School, Boston, will begin in the 
next Journal, 


Dr. Holmes to the degree in which we feel the signifisance, see the 
usefalness, and are affected hy the beauty, of the trees which we 


1 t. 
ans ‘* Let music swell the breeze, 


And ring from all the trees, 
On this glad day ; 
Bless Thou each student band 
O’er all our happy !and ; 
Teach them Thy love’s command, 
Great God, we pray.”’ 

10. Whether or not our remote ancestors lived in trees we may 
not say; bat quite certain it is that boys—and girls, too—take 
naturally to trees. He is not much of a boy who never climbs 
trees, nor swings about among their branches. The ‘old folke,’’ 
who remember their youthfal days, should sew up the rents made 
by their boys “shinning” up and down tree-truvka, and think of 
the “good old times” when they were doing the same thing. 
This may eave the present boy much unpleasantness. 

11. There is no swing in the world so delightfal as a swing from 
the top of a white birch. It gives just that elastic play to the 
pendent boy which sends the blood tingling all through his veins ; 
and the final plunge and leap has jast enough danger in it to make 
it seem heroic. Did you ever swing from a birch ? 

12. If carving one’s name with a jackknife above that of some 
other boy’s sister with a big “‘ &’’ between, is ever pardonable, it 
is when both are in the shade of a smooth-barked beech tree, by a 
tinkling brook with mossy banke, amid fern leaves that nod ap- 
proval but tell no tales. 

13. In these days of happy tree-lore and merciful school govern- 
ment, even the black birch by the wayside school has lost its ter- 
rors; and wayward ycuth of today, grown to men, will remember 
only the toothsome flavor of the ‘‘ sweet birch,’’ gathered in the 
sunny days of spring, when 

‘* Every sense and every heart is joy.’ 


14, No path is so pleasant as a path in the woods. Even its sol- 
itude is not loneliness. We feel the companionship of the trees as 
we walk; and attentive ears and eyes will learn their language : 


‘* Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever new delight ; 
They give us peace, they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong.’’ 

15. One more society is needed,—a ‘‘ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Trees” (S.P.C.T.). For all the sturdiness, the 
massive strength, the lofty height, and the wide-spreading sweep 
of knotted and storm-defying limbs of some trees, yet before the 
cruelty of man they are utterly helpless. An ignorant laborer may 
chop down in an hour a magnificent tree which has been a delight 
and a comfort to thousands of persons for a century. A heartless 
man may destroy trees and groves which, by their shade and 
beauty, are a public benefit,—just from pure malice and hatred of 
his kind,—and there is no remedy in the laws to prevent it. But 
the needless and wicked destruction of trees by private owners of 
the ground on which they stand is not all. The mutilation and 
shameful neglect of trees upon public etreets of cities and towns is 
a disgrace to the people who allow it to be done. Trees are set 
along the streets by those who know their value in the sale of lots. 
But with changes in owners and lack of care by town officials, they 
soon come to neglect. If properly protected by tree guards, it is 
well; but if they are not, their lot is a hard one. If they survive 
the jackknives and clubbings of street Arabs, next come along the 
grocer, the milkman, the doctor, and others, who use the struggling 
trees as hitching posts. So the trees are barked and gnawed. Ina 
few years one side is but a crumbling mass of dead wood, and the 
tree must soon fall. Even trees which have survived these perils 
are not safe. ‘Tree butchers”? are numerous and merciless. 
They come with ladders and saws and axes from all the companies 
that run wires, and beautiful, symmetrical trees, young and old, 
are topped, slashed, sawed, and split, for a clear way, while the 
people groan, and the corporations don’t care. A tree may be an 
obstruction and its removal a necessity; but ‘‘ tree-butchers”’ 
should be abolished by law, and using the street trees as hitching- 
posts should be punished by fine, and by imprisonment if that 
would not stop it. So say the tree-p'anting boys and girls of today ! 


Song: ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree! ’’ 


16. Asa nation we have come to the danger point in denuding 
our land of forest growth. Some states’ have already passed it. 
From one third to one fourth of the land, at the least, should be in 
forest. Nature’s laws demand it to ensure the proper climatic con- 
ditions, and to maintain a continuous water-flow. And the woods 
should be proparly distributed. No wide reaches of treeless land 
should exist. Every farm should have ite tree-belts and acres of 
forest shade. Crops demand this protection, and country houses 
are outwardly desolate withont it. 

Especially should the sources of rivers in mountain districts be 
kept in forest. Well grown trees only should be cut, even in 
reaches of continuous woods. The forest conditions of mountain 
slopes and valleys should not be destroyed. Strict laws to guard 
against forest fires should be made and enforced. The most 
enchanting ecenes of our mountain lands may be robbed of the 
attractions which draw thousands of sojourners to them in summer 
time, by the money-getting lumberer and the reckless fire-setter. 

17. The blackened sides of mountain slopes, denuded by chop- 
ping and fire, may still retain the grandeur of immensity and 
height; but the traveler turns away from the dead picture and 
seeks the life and beauty of wooded hills. When the trees are 
stripped from the mountains, the leafy mold which covered the 
rock soon dries, and is either burned or washed away. So, with 
nothing to hold back the water from the melting snows of spring, 
or from summer showers, it slips down to the gorges and lower 
water-ways in maddening torrente, which carry destruction and 
death in their fow. But the sponge bed of the mative forests which 
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adorn the mountains holds back the waters to send them gently 
singing down the brooks, in sparkling drops, all summer long. 

18. Tourists may pause for a day to behold the ruin made by the 
greed, the folly, or the thoughtlessness of his fellows; but no one 
stays or seeks recreation in a region made desolate and tenantless 
by the men who cat and burn until only charred stumps and with- 
ered shrubs are left to tell the mournful tale. 

19. Shall the ‘‘ White Hills’? which inspired the poetic pen of 
the gifted Starr King be shorn of the forest belts that were, and 
still are, their glory? Shall Mt. Tahdwus which pierces the 
clouds that float above the Adirondacks look down upon a treeless 
desolation made by timber hunters and charcoal burners? Oar 
people should learn a lesson from those Mediterranean countries of 
the Old World, that have passed through the period of sinful de- 
struction of mountain forests and have come to that of bitter 


repentance. 
20. There can hardly be a more fitting token of high regard for 


a person whose memory we would perpetuate than to dedicate a 
tree to his name. Uprightness of character, loftiness of purpose, 
constancy in action, helpfulnezs to all, generosity, trathfalness, 
and other high attributes of man, are beautifully symbolized by 
different trees. If the tree be well-planted and properly protected, 
the influence of the act will not cease with the life of those who 
performed it. Generations to come will question the tree and read 
the lessons which it teaches. Such a tree is the living record of a 
grand thought, which wakens to new life with the spring times of 
generations. We naturally associate single trees with some person 
or family, with some important event in our own or others’ lives; 
and thus they stand the living guardians of precious memories. 
Such are the ‘‘ Old Homestead ’’ trees, the ‘‘ Liberty ’’ trees, the 
‘* Class-day’’ trees, and the ‘‘ Memorial ’’ trees of Arbor Day plant- 
ing. The preservation of historic trees should be our special care. 
When the Washington Elm at Cambridge falls, as fall it must, 
another will be planted where it stood. A spirit will linger there 
which shall be an inspiration to generations yet to come. 








TREES—AN ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISE. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


AN HOUR WITH THOSE WHO LOVE THEM. 


[On the stage may be placed a table or two with palms and 
vases of gracefully arranged flowers, or pots of blooming plants. 
The words ‘‘ Arbor Day”’ in evergreens or flowers or gilt paper 
can be fastened somewhere in sight, bat let all be as simple as pos- 
sible, because the idea of the indoor exercise is to take an imagi- 
ary journey with the various lovers of trees whose written words 
are quoted. The parts are to be assigned by number, and given in 
turn. | 

1. Everyone likes to go on a journey. There is happiness in 
getting away from one’s everyday sur.oundings into new places. 
We even like the noisy train or puffing steamer that carries us, 
and we delight in the glimpses of water and sky and town that we 
get as we hurry along. We grow fond of these fellow-travelors 
that chat with us on the way. But there are more ways than one 
of taking a journey. You can go around the world without leaving 
your chair if you let your mind do the traveling. We are going to 
take an imaginary journey today, not a long, hurried trip that will 
tire us, but a short, restful little trip, with some very good compan- 
ions out a little way among the trees Oar companions will be 
some noted people who have a great love for nature and have been 
near enough to her beauties to make very lifelike word-pictares of 


them. 
2. Where shall we keep the holiday, 


And daly greet the entering May ? 

Too strait and low our cottage doors, 

And all unmeet our cottage floors. 

Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall 

Suffice to hold the festival, 

Up and away! where haughty woods 

Front the liberated floods ; 

We will climb the broad-backed hills, 

Hear the uproar of their joy ; 

We will mark the leaps and gleams 

Of the new-delivered streams, 

And the murmuring rivers of sap 

Mount in the pipes of the trees, 

Giddy with day, to the topmost spire, 

Which for a spike of tender green 

Bartered its powdery cap; 

And the colors of joy in the bird 

And the love in its carol heard, 

Frog and lizard in holiday coats, 

And turtle brave in his golden spots ; 

While cheerful cries of crag and plain 

Reply to the thunder of river and main. 
— Emerson. 


AMONG THE 


3. Thoreau, describing hia life and home in Walden woods said, 
“My best ‘room’ however, my withdrawing room, always ready 
for company, on whose carpet the sun rarely shone, was the pine 
wood behind my house. Thither in summer days, when distin- 
guished guests came, I took them, and a priceless domestic swept 
the floor and dosted the furniture and kept things in order. 
Sometimes I rambled to pine groves, standing like temples or like 
fleets at sea, full-rigged, with wavy bows, and rippling with lights, 
so soft and green and shady that the Druids would have forsken 
their oaks to worship in them. , , . These were the shrines J 

visited both summer and wiater, 





4, Here the smooth gray trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 
No tree in all the grove bat has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some 
And of a warmish gray; the willow such 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far-stretching his umbregeous arms ; 
OF deeper green the elm; avd deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak, 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the san, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odors; nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright. 
— Cowper. 


5. Sarah Orne Jewett, a great lover of nature, tells of a walk in 
the fall. She says: ‘‘I went strolling along, with this dear idle 
day for company ; it was a pleasure to be alive, and to go through 
the dry grass, and to spring over the stone walls and the shaky 
pasture fences. I stopped by each of the stray apple-trees that 
came in my way, to make friends with it, or to ask after its health, 
if it were an old friend. . There is, to my mind, a greater 
beauty in a leafless tree than in the same tree covered with its 
weight and glory of summer leaves. Then it is one great mass of 
light and shadow against the landscape or the sky, but the tracery 
of the bare branches against a white cloud or a clear yellow sunset 
is a most exquisite thing to see. 


6. On the hills he standeth as a tower, 
Shining in the morn,—the tulip-tree! 
On his rounded turrets beats the shower, 
While his emerald fisgs are flapping free ; 
But when Summer, ’mid her harvests standing, 
Pours to him the sun’s unmiogled wine, 
O’'er his branches, all at once expanding, 
How the starry blossoms shine! 


Through the glossy leaves they burn, unfolded, 
Like the fiery-breasted oriole, — 

Filled with sweetness, as a thought new-molded, 
Into being by a poet’s soul! 

Violet hills against the sunrise lying, 
See them kindle when the stars grow pale, 

And their lips, unclosed in balmy sighing, 
Sweeten all the morning gale. 


Then all day, in every opening chalice, 
Drains their honey-drops the revelling bee, 
Till the dove winged sleep makes thee her palace, 
Filled with song-like murmurs, Tulip tree! 
In thine arms are rocked the dreams enchanted 
Which in childhood’s heart their dwelling made; 
Dreams whose glory to my brain is granted, 
When I lie amid thy shade. — Bayard Taylor. 


7. A wayside tree means to the pedestrian something more than 
a mere island of shade in an ocean of sunshine. A stately tree 
has many lovers, and hosts of birds are sure to crowd its branches. 
Such a tree becomes the Mecca, whereat the rambler spends the 
hours of hot high noon, not only pleasureably but profitably. Is 
it nothing, as one resis in the shade after a long tramp, to havea 
wood-thrush sing to him? Is it not a lesson to the weak-hearted 
to hear the red-eye’s ceaseless song? The perverse grambler, has 
he a trace of reason, will, at least secretly, own that much of 
which he complains might be far worse, after listening to the sing- 
ing of a bird perched in a wayside tree.— Christian Union, 


&, Far away in shadowy woodland, 
Where a footstep never falls,— 
There the spring is late and shy, 
There the pink arbutus opens, 
And the plaintive phabe calls, 
There the living sunlight glances 
Thro’ a changeful April sky. 


There in new delight, the robin 
Chants alone his morning lay, 

And the bluebird singing flies ; 

There, ’mid leafy glooms, the thrushes 
Trill their fuller roundelay, 

Or the echo’s quick vibrations 

Answer to their restless cries. 


There the rich and lavish summer, 
With her roses, tangled bloom, 
Comes and goes unheeded by ; 
Blending in a dusky splendor, 
Light and color, and perfume, 
Dainty ferns and dewy mosses, 
Flowers and leaves, and deep blue sky. 


Autumn comes in glowing colors, 
Stands a moment in a flame,— 
Then she loses all her crown, 
And her purple and her crimson, 
Barning, fade and fall again, 
Flying throngh the dusky forest 
In a whirl of crumpled brown. 


Far away in shadowy woodlands, 
In the spring;the soft winds blow, 


Maurmuring to the rustling leaves ; 
Bat no voice shall break the silence, 
And no footprint crush the snow, 
When the wilder blast of winter 
Through the empty forest grieves. 
— Dora Read Goodale, 


9. ’ Tis merry in greenwood—thus runs the old lay— 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild birds’ song on stem and spray 
Invites to forest bower. 
Then reara the ash his airy crust,’ 
Then shines the birch in silver vest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest, 
And dark between shows the oak’s proud breast 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower. — Sir Walter Scott, 


10. The willow’s whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty March, 
With sallow leaflets lightly strung 
Are swaying by the tufted larch. 
The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flower and embryo leaf 
Wide o’er the clasping arch of day 
Soars like a cloud their hoary chief. 
— O. W. Holmes. 


i. Adown yon vale, so cool and green, 
Where rays of moon were never seen, 
So thick the trees were round it, 
There stood a beech of giant bole, 
Upon a velvet, mossy knoll ; 
And birds sang all around it. 


A brook flowed softly, close beside, 

And tree and knoll upon its tide 
Could see their glassy doubles ; 

The whispering trees in love bent nigh, 

And joined their arms when winds blew high, 
Dividing all their troubles. — Rush C. Faris, 


Song: ‘‘ Celebrate the Arbor Day.”’ 
— Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, 








EXERCISE ON TREKS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


Characters: Mother Nature, North Wind, South Wind. 

Trees: Aspen, Rowan, Beech, Oak, Red Cedar, Dogwood, Ash, 
Yew. Each tree should carry a card with a letter upon it, 

North Wind.—Ha, ha! Ho, ho! 

Mother Nature.—What is the matter, North Wind ? What mis- 
chief have you been doing ? 

North Wind.—Oh, just running round the country with Jack 
Frost. What fun we’vehad! (Laughs again.) Ha,ha, ha! We 
tweaked the children’s noses and pinched their toes; crept into 
houses and cracked all the pitchers. Ha, ha! 

Mother Nature (shakes her head).—Oh, my child, Jack Frost is a 
mischievous sprite. I wish you would keep away from him. You 
had better be packing up to go home. The South Wind will soon 
be here, and she and you can never agree. 

North Wind.—Pooh! who’s afraid of her ? 

Mother Nature.—Who is there ? 

South Wind (outside). — 

I'm the South Wind, your fair daughter, 
Come to turn your ice to water. 
Jast the South Wind, come again, 
Come to turn your snow to rain. 

I the icy streams unlock, 

Pussy Willow’s cradle rock, 

Start again the frozen sap, 

Wake the flowers frum their nap, 
Tell the bluebirds spring is coming, 
Set the early bees a-humming, 

Oh, ’tis time work should begin, 
Mother Nature, let me in. 


[ Knock cutside. ] 


Mother Nature (opens the door).—Why, bless me! here is the 
South Wind already. Come in, come in. I’m glad to see you, 
my child. I’ve just been telling your brother, North Wind, that 
he’d better pack his trunk and go home, 


South Wind.—Yes, ’tis time for him to go. 
[To North Wind. | 


Come, sir, pack your drifts of snow. 
Gladly now with you we part, 

Take yonr icicles and start, 

Time for freezing winds is past, 

Your cold reign is o’er at last, 

Better start at once.—No growling. 
Let me catch you round here prowling, 
You will then be glad to go, sir, 

But you'll go without your snow, sir. 


North Wind.—Now, my dear, what is your hurry ? 
South Wind goes toward him and he starts back. ] 
Oh, I’m going; you need not worry. 
For your threats I do not care. 
They are “‘ trifles, light as air.’’ 
To the land of snow and rime 
I am going—as ’tis time, 
Bat, when autumn leaves are flying, 
And the grass and flowers dying, 
Then ’twill be your turn to fly, 
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Now ’tis mine; away I’ll hie, 
Mother Nature, now good-by. 


Mother Nature.—What a blustering fellow he is! He keeps the 
whole house in a tumult when he is here. I’m glad he’s gone. 
Now for epring cleaning. South Wind, see that the streams are 
anlocked, the icicles melted down, the snow swept up, and the 
ground ready for the flowers. Hark! I hear music. Some one is 
coming. 


[ Goes out. ] 


Tune : ‘* Bonny Dundee.’’ ] 


We have come from the meadow, the mountain, the wood, 
And the gifts that we bring you, behold they are good, 
So, drive «ff cold winter and ev’ry rough bre: ze, 

And a welcome now give to the bonny green trees. 


[Voices outside singing, 


Chorus. —Here’s maple and birch ; here’s oak, ash, and beech, 
Welcome! a welcome O give unto each! 
Let all your soft zephyrs around them now play, 
For they herald the coming of glad Arbor Day. 


[A knock at the door Mother Nature opens it. Enter Trees. | 


Mother Natu e.—This is truly a goodly company! What may be 
your business with me ? 

Trees. —Dear Mother Nature, we have come from our homes to 
crave your blessing on the enterprise that would preserve the forests 
which man hath for ages so carelessly destroyed. Bless, dear 
mother, those who would plant us, that seed time and harvest may 
not cease throughont the land, that the birds may find shelter in 
our branches, and that insects may not destroy your crops. We 
are for use and for beauty. We absorb the hurtfal gases and add 
to the healthfulness of the atmosphere. So pray, kind mother, be- 
stow your blessing upon the day we would celebrate. 

Mother Nature. —What is the day ? 


Tree.— Not I alone 
Its object here to tell, 
But we together now for you 
Its name will gladly spell. 
Aspen.— The aspen tree, I come to you 


From forest, hill, and dell, 

And stand the first one in the line 
That makes the words we spell. 
With ev’ry wind that lightly blows 

My trembling branches toss. 
Old legends say that from my wood 
Was made the Savior’s cross. 


Rowan- Tree (Mountain Ash),— 

A graceful pyramid of green 
My form you’ll often see, 

Now from my mountain home I come 
To you, the Rowan-tree, 

And by her fire, on wintry nights, 
Fall oft the old wife tells, 

That he who bears the Rowan-tree wood 
Is safe from witches’ spells. 


Beech.— Now gayly marching from the wood 
You may behold in me, 
As clad in living green I come, 


The spring’s epitome, 


When winter comes, its biting winds 
My green leaves often bleach, 

Yet closer to my boughs I cling; 
By these you'll know the beech. 


Oak.—  Incrimson, purple, lilac dressed, 
O’er all a silv’ry sheen, 
I come, but as the springtime goes 


I change to glossy green. 


The Druid’s sacred tree am IJ, 
In olden tales renowned, 

And with my leaves in ancient days 
Were Roman heroes crowned. 


‘ Red Cedar.—With feath’ry sprays of living green 
I come whene’er I’m bid, 
Today I stand the fifth in line, 
A fragrant pyramid. 


On barren, rocky hills I dwell, 
Where birds in sorest need, 

When winter’s drifting enows have come, 
Upon my berries feed. 


Doqwood.—I come to take my place in line, 
As ev'ry green tree should, 
In all the land, no lovelier one 
Than I, the fair dogwood. 


Like wintry flakes my blossoms lie, 
Among their leaves of green, 

And north and south my slender shape, 
In ev’ry wood is geen. 


Ash.— A comely ash, I come to you 
On rocky banks I stand, 
And watch the river’s ceaseless flow 


O’er beds of shining sand. 


Tradition says that from my trank 
Jove made a race of men, 

And when luck flies, my leaves will make 
It come to you again. 


Within the dark and shady wood, 
My form is sometimes found, 


Yew.— 


Or, bending o’er the peaceful dead, 
In consecrated ground. 


Once, cunning workmen made of me 
Cross-bows so strong and well, 

And still in Switzerland, I’m called 
The tree of William Tell. 


The aspen, rowan, beech, and oak, 
Red cedar, we are here, 

The dogwood, ash, and gloomy yew 
To spell the words appear. 


All.— 


Enwrought in green, our letters now, 
We'll turn to you this way [turn cards], 
That all may read our names aright, 
And find we’re ARBOR Day. 


Reading of the reeolve establishing Arbor Day: 


Resolved, “ That His Excellency the Governor is requested to ret 
apart in each year the last Satarday in April as Arbor Day, and to 


issue his proclamation recommending that it be observed by the 
people of the Commonwealth in planting trees, shrubs, and vines, 
in the promotion of forest growth and calture, in the adornment of 
public and private grounds, places, and ways, and in such other 
efforts and undertakings as shall be in harmony with the general 
character of a day so established.” 

All the Trees. —We are here dear Mother Nature to celebrate the 
ylad Arbor Day, and to pray that you will take the trees planted, 
under your care. 
watered by your cooling showers, and warmed by your bright sun- 
shine. Do this O Mother, and together : 


We'll bring you shelter, food, and heat, 
We’ll give you cooling shade 

For this from out our forest homes 
We have this journey made. 


Mother Nature.—Dear trees, I will gladly do my part to preserve 
the forests and I am sure my children will all help forward the 
good work. 


(Pupils representing trees clasp hand and looking up recite.)— 


O painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with thine. 


Give fools their gold, give knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


— Whittier. 


All sing: (tune, ‘‘ America.’’) 

Emblem of liberty, 

Here let us plant a tree 
In the brown earth, 

Father above us heed, 

Help, as we drop the seed 

Send rain and dew to feed 
Give it new birth, 





LOOKING UPWARD.—(IIL.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 





THE HEAVENS FOR MARCH. 
The Vernal Equinoz. 


On Jan. 1 we observed the sun setting at a point far 
around to the southwest, fully a quarter of the way from 
the west to the exact south. His path lay at that day 
and hour of sunset, as we found, obliquely across the 
heavens, to a similar point in the northeast, crossing our 
meridian at that time at about the same degree as the 
celestial equator crosses it; that is, at a distance from 
our zenith equal to our latitude. 

The circles made by the equator (equinoctial) and 
ecliptic, though imaginary, are fixed on the sphere of the 


x 
SS 


heavens and revolve with it, intersecting, as is well known, 
at an angle of 234 degrees. 

Since Jan. 1 the sun has moved along his path at the 
rate of about a degree a day, out of Sagittarius, through 
Capricornus, and half-way across Aquarius, drawing con- 
stantly nearer his point of crossing the equator, which we 
call the Vernal Equinox. On Mareh 1 the sun was 
about 7° south of the equator. This makes a very per- 
ceptible difference in the dimensions of the cirele which 
he describes during the day, The days are correspond- 
ingly longer, Instead of rising at half past. seven, as on 








Fig. 1. 


Jan. 1, and setting at half-past four, on March 1 he rose 
over an hour earlier and set more than an hour later,—a 
gain of daylight of two hours and twenty minutes. 

On the 19th of March, being then in Pisces, the sun 
actually comes upon the equator. He then rises exactly 
in the east, and being on or over the equator, describes 
the same circle through the heavens as the celestial 
equator, and sets exactly in the west. Being equally dis- 
tant from both poles of the earth, he equally illumines 
each half, north and south of the earth, or in other words, 
the line that separates the illumined portion of the earth 


That they may be fanned by your softest breezes, 
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After sunset in March (18th). In the west, Jupiter, Mars and the 
Pleiades nearly inline. Paths as shown. The V shaped Hyades and 
the dipper shaped Pleiades form the constellation Taurus. 


from the dark is a great circle reaching from pole to pole, 
perpendicular to the equator and all the parallels. Hence 
it bisects them, and the days and nights are equal. The 
equator and parallels are half in light and half in 
darkness. (Fig. 1.) 

On the 19th as evening comes on, the sun sete exactly 
in the west. The moon at that time will be in conjanc- 
tion with and just north of Jupiter, about 30° up or east 
from the setting sun. About as much farther to the east 
of Jupiter will be Mars. (Fig. 2.) 

Shortly after sunset will be seen Saturn rising in the 
east. 

The moon was in conjunction with Saturn on the 4th, 





Fig. 3, E' 

Figvre 3 shows why Saturn is potregeating or moving backward to 
west. At sunset, looking opposite the sun, we see Saturn = 
jected among stars in the east. Later on when the earth has 
moved to E’., we see Saturn projected among stars at 8’. The 
superior orbital motion of ths sarth, together with its nearness to 
sun (less than a ninth the distance of Saturn), reverses in per- 
spective the forward motion of Saturn of 6 miles per second. 


and will be on the 31st. On the 4th Saturn was seen on 
the east a little more than a degree north of and a little 
higher up than the moon. On the 31st look not quite so 
far north, and on about the same meridian with the moon, 
as evening approaches. 

To locate the celestial equator, having your east and 
west points, fancy your meridian drawn north and south 
upon the heavens. Knowing the latitude of your place to 
be, we will say, about 40°, from your zenith, measure off 
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Fig. 4. 


40° to south on meridian. It will be nearly half-way 
down. From that point draw a semi-circle to touch the 
east and west horizon. It will be the equinoctial or 
celestial equator. (Fig. 4.) 

Supposing you are making your observation just at 
sunset, directly oppoite you where the celestial equator 
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crosses the meridian will be the magnificent constellation 
Orion. (Fig. 5.) 

The equator crosses Orion about midway between the 
brilliant red star Betelgeuse and the pure white Rigel, 
both of the first magnitude. In fact the upper one of the 
three stars that make the belt of this famous hunter is on 
the equator. 

To the left, or east of Orion is Procyon of Canis 
Minor, or Little Dog, while south of the equator at this 
part is the Great Dog, with Sirius the brightest fixed star. 

Aside from these, the constellations of the equator are 
not very conspicuous. But following the sun’s path, 
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The Equator, Orion, Canis Minor, and Canis Major on the meridian 
at 8 o’clock March 1st, 


which starting from the east and west points bends to the 
north till it crosses the meridian at 234 degrees north of 
the equator, within about 16 or 17 degress of our zenith, 
we have a splendid array of constellations, in Aries, Tau- 
rus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, the first six of the zodiac. 

How shall we recognize them? Follow the moon. 
On the 17th she is new moon, or in conjunction with the 
sun in Pisces. On the 18th she is in conjunction with 
Mercury now east of the sun, in the southeast corner of 
Pisces. On the 19th she crosses a northern corner of 
Cetus, and comes into conjunction with Jupiter, passing to 
north of that planet. On the 20th she is in Aries, south- 
ern part, on the 21st she passes to the north of Mars, 
about a degree and a half, in Taurus just over the line. 
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Fig. 6. 
One the evening of the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd she passes 


between the Hyades and Pleiades in Taurus. On the 
24th in Gemini, on the 25th leaving Gemini to enter 
Cancer. On the 26th in Cancer, on the 28th and 29th 
in Leo, and on the 30th and 31st in Virgo which last 
also is an equatorial constellation and contains the autam- 
nal equinox. 

On the 14th of the month see Mercury as evening star, 
the planet having come around to its greatest eastern 
elongation 184° east of the sun. But on the 31st the 
planet has come about between the earth and sun and is 
at inferior conjunction. This produces a retrograde 
motion of Mercury. 

Figure 6 shows why Mars is racing toward the east 
with astonishing speed. Looking at Mars from &, we 
see the planet projected among the stars at M’. The 
earth moves from £ to H’, when we see the planet pro- 
jected at M”. That is to say, the earth adds its orbital 
motion of 18 miles per second to Mars’ motion of 15 
miles. Jupiter is similarly affected but being three 
times as far away, and having a motion of 8 miles, moves 
Apparently only one-sixth as fast as Mars toward the east. 


Selections for Arbor Day. 





ARBOR DAY HYMN. 
[4ir—‘* My Maryland.’’) 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES. 


Now join we all in gladsome song, 
This Arbor Day, glad Arbor Day ; 
And lift a chorus sweet and strong 
To hail the balmy month of May. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
The flowers are springing at our feet, 
And sunshine tempers every breeze 
This Arbor Day, glad Arbor Day. 


O nature fair, we sing to thee, 

This Arbor Day, glad Arbor Day; 
Rich nature, who with hand so free 

Hath lavished beauties in our way. 
God give us eyes thy works to see, 
God give us hearts that know thy love, 
And souls that feel thy harmony, 

This Arbor Day, glad Arbor Day. 

— New York Arbor Day Circular. 








WHAT DO WE PLANT? 


BY HENRY ABBEY. 
What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the plank to withstand the gales. 
The keel, the keeleon, and beam and knee ; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag. 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. — Selected. 








ARBOR DAY MARCH. 
[Atr—* Marching Through Georgia,’’] 


BY ELLEN BEAUCHAMP. 





Celebrate the Arbor Day 

With march and song and cheer, 
For the season comes to us 

But once in ev'ry year; 
Should we not remember it 

And make the mem’ry dear— 
Memories sweet for this May day? 


Chorus—Harrah! hurrah! the Arbor Day is here; 
Harrah! hurrah! it gladdens ev’ry year; 
So we plant a young tree on blithesome Arbor Day, 
While we are singing for gladness. 


Flow’rs are blooming all around— 
Are blooming on this day, 
And the trees with verdure clad, 
Welcome the month of May, 
Making earth a garden fair 
To hail the Arbor Day, 
Clothing all nature with gladness. 


Chorus—Hurrah! hurrah! the Arbor Day is here. 
— Selected. 


NoTE.—Children singing this selection could be provided witb small 


flags to be waved during the singing of the words “ Hurrah.” 


THE CLASS TREE. 
{Tune * America.’’} 


Grow thou and flourish well 
Ever the story tell 

Of this glad day; 

Long may thy branches raise 
To heaven our gratefal praise, 
Waft them on sunlight rays 
To God away. 


Deep in the earth today, 
Safely thy roots we lay, 

Tree of our love; 

Grow thou and flourish long ; 
Ever our grateful song 

Shall its glad notes prolong 
To God above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 

On this glad day; 

Bless thou each student band 

O’er all our happy land; 

Teach them thy love’s command 

Great God, we pray. — Arbor Day Manual, 





ARBOR DAY SONGS. 


Arbor Day, 191.* 
Song to the Maple Tree. 206.® 
Forest Song, Venable. 





Come to the Forest, 74.* 
Arbor Day Ode. 205.* 
The Birch Tree, 209.* 


Forest Hymn, Bryant. To the Woodland Away. 

Come to the Greenwood. America. 

Auld Long Syne. Columbia. 

Celebrate the Arbor Day. Swinging ’ Neath the Old Apple 
Song for the Oak. Tree. 


Arbor Day Tribute. 

Come to the Wild-wood. 

Song of Dedication, 348.* 
Song for Tree Planting, 349.* 
Class Tree, 351." 

Praise Song, 352.* 

A Spring Song, No, 82.t 
Song of Parting, 74.t 
Beautiful Spring. 64.* 

The Beautiful Woods, 77.t 


Maiden’s Song. 

The Brave Old Oak. 
Come to the Forest. 
Invocation 349.* 

Tribute to Nature, 351.* 
Arbor Day March, 352,* 
Planting the Tree, 352.* 
Arbor Day, No. 125.t 
The Leaves and the Wind, 8.t 
The Woods, 65.t 

The Seasons, 26.t 








A HYMN OF PRAISE. 
[Air,— Auld Lang Syne.’’] 


BY ELLEN BEAUCHAMP. 


The winter storms have passed away, 
And spring-time now is here 

With sunshine smiling all around, 
And heavens blue and clear. 

The gifts of nature. brighten earth, 
And make her garden gay; 

They give a cheery greeting bright 
On this, the Arbor Day. 


The flowers have risen from their sleep, 
And decked in garments gay, 

They lift their smiling faces bright 

On this, the Arbor Day. 

They shed forth all their fragrance rare, 
And loving tribute pay ; 

And give all of their little wealth 

On this, the Arbor Day. 


The birds with gladsome voices sing, 
Each its melodious lay, 

And music swells each little throat, 

On this, the Arbor Day. 

The trees put forth their greenest leaves 
On this, the Arbor Day, 


And welcome now the chosen tree 


Which we shall plent today. 
— Arbor Day Manual, 


* Selected from Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual. Albany, N. Y.: Weed 


& Parsons. Figures indicate page. 
+t The songs here named «re published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., New 
York and Boston. Figures indicate ‘Coda’? number. 








ARBOR DAY. By Heten C. Bacon. 
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The no-ble trees of the forest Are passing fast away ; Their place we’ll fill with right goodwill On ev-’ry Ar-bor Day. Then 
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plant the trees of the greenwood, The oak and the hardy pine,And round our door shall grow once more, [The laurel and the vine. 


Oh, pause and think for a moment 
What a desolate land ’twould be, 
If east or west, the eye should rest 


On not a single tree! 
Refrain. 


We'll take a time from our studies 
And leave for a while our play,] 
To plant with care these treasures rare, 


On every Arbor Day. 
Refrain. 
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of Education, will be retained on the ground that he jg 
an expert, the only educational expert—begging Dr. J, 
M. Rice’s pardon—in service in this country who has an 
international reputation. He ranks with Col. Carroll p, 
Wright in this matter and as he has never been a politi- 
cian in any sense, it is confidently expected that he will 
be retained. The school men of the country uniformly 
desire it, even the President’s party wing of the teaching 
force is heartily in favor of Dr. Harris’ retention. We 
do not think there is an educator in the country who 
would accept the position if he thought Dr. Harris could 
be retained, as there is every reason to think he will be 
by President Cleveland. 
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mon and the different denominations receive religious in- 
structions in separate apartments. The bill was one in- 
tended to overthrow this, and the Irish members scored a 
victory in defeating it. 

















Text-B00K LiBRARIES.—Every school needs a text- 
book library. It is more needed, if possible, than a ref- 
erence library. In this day of book-making art, all text- 
books have an individuality not known in other days, and 
whichever book is used the children miss much if they do 
not have access to other books on the same subject. The 
great advantage is that the supplementary knowledge is 
adapted to the needs of the children of that grade as no 
encyclopedia is. 

It is not often that an appropriation can be secured for 
this purpose, but the members of the school board have 
the means with which to secure the desired results. 
They receive, individually, samples of many text-books, 
and not one book in twenty is of any personal value to 
them. If a public sentiment could be created in school 











STATE AID FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


A bill is before the New Jersey Legislature asking the 
state to aid all private schools that comply with certain 
conditions. The main featares of the bill are these :— 

That any free private school corporation having an average yearly 
é A attendance of forty-five or more pupils within the school age shall 
boards, it would be - easy matter to lay the foundation file in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of a fine textbook library ww every ‘school. The result nd in the office of the County Superintendent of Schools, in 
would be sufficiently beneficial to justify an effort to which the free private school corporation is located, a certified 


secure the contribution from the members of the school copy of incorporation, together with a statement signed by the 
boards. officers of the corporation, agreeing to maintain a free public 
school for and in consideration of a yearly appropriation from the 
atate school fund. 


That no person shall be employed as a teacher unless he or she 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 16, °93. 

Marne has abolished the district system. Rah, rah, 
rah! 

EpvucationaL Conoress at the World’s Fair, July 
25-8. 

OnE city in Massachusetts, Fall River, has this year 
reduced its appropriation for schools $9,000, and in- 
creased its police appropriation $30,000. The one in- 
evitably follows the other, There is plenty of work for 
the police when the efficiency of the schools is scaled 
down. 











CuicaGo has done the foolish thing in compelling a 
woman who marries to resign immediately. This is too 
senseless to be argued, but then it must be all right, for it 
is in Illinois, and she is at the head of the list. 


Tae Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is to be 
congratulated upon the recent testimony to the correct- 
‘cess of their approved scientific temperance physiology. 
Several bicycles were offered as prizes for whoever 
would find errors of fact in text-books used in schools. 
A multitude entered upon this search and all the returns 
have been published. There were many errors in arith- 
metics, geographies, readers, philosophies, chemistries, 
astronomies, and dictionaries, but not one in the temper- 
ance physiologies—a record not to be lightly esteemed in 
view of the recent production of these books. 


Tue Irish educational bill was emphatically defeated 
by the British parliament. Its object was to give the 
British parliament control of the board of national edu- 
cation in Ireland. The bill was ridiculously sectarian 
inasmuch as the board has always been under direct con- 
trol of the English authorities in Ireland. No schools 
could be more unsectarian than are those of Ireland and 
none undergo a more rigorous system of government in- 
spection. As to religious instruction, every pupil is al- 
lowed to receive such ‘instruction in the religion as is desig- 
nated by his parents, Secular instruction is given in com- 


good accommodations at the Fair you can receive it from 
Supt. A. G. Lane, City Hall, Chicago, if you will join 
the association through Mr. Greenwood. 








COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM. 


Let there be a uniform and universal movement for 
the selection of golden corn for Columbia’s emblem. 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor’s verses in the Century which 
appeared as a first page poem last week have called forth a 
genuine response all through the West. The school men 
who assembled in Boston at the Authors’ Reception are 
fally resolved that so far as their influence can accom- 
plish it the corn shall be the national emblem selected 
this Columbian year. There is no other emblem 0 satis- 
factory. In picture, in sculpture, in jewel-charm, in 
home adornment there is nothing so satisfactory as this. 
In sheaf and in ear it is adapted for the best of rugged 
sentiment and character in art. 

Let these stanzas be memorized and recited by every 
school boy and girl in America. Upon Arbor Day let 
the schools recite these beautiful lines from this favorite 
poet. Set about it at once. Those states that have no 
Arbor Day could celebrate the opening of the World’s 
Fair and have the poem then recited. Wherever feasible 
let a stalk of corn be raised in every school yard this 
year. The schools can if they will make the golden corn 
the Columbian emblem. 








RETENTION OF DR. HARRIS. 


It was a grand sight, the peaceful and every way per- 
sonally pleasant transference of the administration of 
public affairs from one party to another and from one 
leader to another. No better evidence of the stability 
and security of our government could be given than that 
which centered in the relations existing between Messrs 
Harrison and Cleveland, Morton and Stevenson, on the 
third and fourth of March. Patriotism has heen de- 


cidedly advanced by these courtesies. There is a very 


general expectation that Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner 





A gentleman who is an ingenious advertiser offered 
prizes to teachers who would point out genuine errors in 
text-books. No typographical error, mispelling, or gram- 
matical error was to count. There must be wrong teach- 
ing which the publisher would acknowledge. The offer 
gave the impression that schoolbooks were filled with 
errors, and the children were to be benefited by the ex- 
posure of all these evils. 

The result is almost ludicrous. Prizes were given to 
three men and three women, two of whom found errors 
in two books, the other four in but one book each. Rarely 
did a teacher find more than one error. Webster's Dic- 
tionary, with its hundreds of ‘thousands of definitions, 
was regarded as a text-book, though only one error was 
discovered in its teaching. One natural philosophy blun- 
ders in the the use of the word “radiate”; a zodlogy 
uses “canines” for “incisors.” The etymology of 
“polish” was erroneous in a speller; “climate” was 
carelessly defined. A civil government failed to note 4 
recent law regarding naturalization. A natural philoso- 
phy is ambiguous in its statement about “sound ” ; also 
about a “ lifting pump.” A geography asks, “* Which is 
inland?” when there are ¢wo inlands. It also speaks of 
an “imaginary line.” A book known as Science of Com- 
mon Things fails to appreciate that all the rays of the 
sun are practically parallel when they reach the earth. 
A history trips on the year of Henry Clay’s birth. A 
geography speaks of Rutland, Vt., as a “city,” as it would 
be n any state but Vermont, where the word has a pe 
culiar significance, A technical point is made on the 
definition of temperature. The proportion which the 
European peninsulas bear to Europe entire is probably 
exaggerated. A slip is made in stating that every metal 
can form a salt with every acid. An anatomy is not clear 
in its definition of “coronoid.” In a note on the EXneid 
“Aulis” is wrongly located geographically. In a lan- 
guage book two “clauses” were incidentally atyled 
“ phrases.” In one instance in an arithmetic the “day® 
of grace” were inadvertently omitted in speaking of the 
method of bank discount. One astronomy speaks of the 
sun as though it were stationary, making no reference ‘0 
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the {act that it rotates on its axis. There were a few 
other similar errors found in first editions that had been 
already discovered and corrected by author and publisher. 

These and these only are the errors found in thousands 
of text books by tens of thousands of teachers inspired in 
their search by a prize that was really worth having. 
Was there ever such a tribute to the perfection of book- 
making! There was not an error really worth mention- 
ing in all the search. There was scarcely an instance in 
which a child could be misled. What was evidently in- 
tended as an exposure eventuated in an endorsement of 
the schoolbooks of America. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Upon what does the fame of Hippolyte Adolphe 
Taine (died March 5) rest ? 

2. Why is so much importance attached to the mem- 
bership, and especially the chairmanship, of the principal 
congressional committees ? 

3. Why is the mayoralty of Chicago especially sought 
for at this time ? 

4, What is secured by the Car Coupler Bill ? 


ANSWERS, 

1. M. Taine’s History of English Literature will always be one of 
the works without which one cannot hope to fully understand the 
import of our English literature. It will hardly be surpassed as a 
psychological work, full of a deep analysis and philosophy of 
the deeper meanings of events and works. Hise careful research 
and thorough study, his knowledge of and insight into human 
nature, his impartial desire for truth, combine to render hie study 
of English literatare invaluable. The great idea running through 
all of M. Taine’s work, an ide which he has had a great part in 
establishing, is that a man is the product of his age and of its de- 
velopment, rather than an independent creation and molder of his 
times. While M. Taine will be best known in England and Amer- 
ica by his history of our literature, this work will probably rank 
second, in France, to his later and greatest work upon the sources 
of modern France (Les Origines de la France Contemporaire). 

M. Taine’s biography has an especial interest for teachers be- 
cause his early years were spent as a teacher. He was assigned by 
the government for several years to posta yielding but small pay, 
because his bold and independent thought excited the distrust of 
the church, which kept a strong hold upon the government of 
Napoleon III. He resigned his position as master of an elementary 
school in 1853 and secured a more desirable position in a private 
school in Paris. The espionage of the church forced him to give 
up this place and he took to teaching’ in private families. But he 
had already attracted attention as an essayist upon Livy and La 
Fontaine, carefully working out his own theories with great bold- 
ness and independence. Ten years later, when the government 
wished to gain the good will of the literary class, he was appointed 
examiner in the German language and French literature at the St. 
Cyr Military School. The next year he was made professor of 
wathetics at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. From this time on he be- 
comes a literary figure. 

2. Our national House and Senate are such unwieldy bodies that 
in practice nearly all deliberative legislation is done in the commit- 
tees of each house. These are either ‘‘standing’’ or ‘‘ special,’’ 
and to them is referred every bill, petition, message, etc., which is 
presented to Congress. The committee, presumably, considers the 
merits of every measure thus referred to it, and reports to the 
main body, through its chairman, its judgment upon the measure. 
Many important bills presented to Congress are framed entirely by 
the committees which usually contain the members most competent 
in the field covered by the committee. The chairman not only has 
to present the report, presumably that of the majority of the com- 
mittee, but in case of a bill, has to superintend its discussion and 
passage through the main body. He is also able to exercise a con- 
trol over the meetings and action of the committee itself. Aa 
atudenta of ‘‘ Timely Topics’’ we have little interest in the party 
fight over the chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Finance. 
The especial importance of this committee just now, as in it will 
very possibly originate any congressional action dealing with the 
financial difficulties, is evident. The discussions over this position 
have also brought out clearly that most important element, ‘‘ The 
usages of the Senate.’’ The hold which custom and precedent 
have upon this body are a part of our Anglo-Saxon institutions; 
the spirit is the same that has formed and shaped the British con- 
stitution in its growth. 

3. The mayor whom Chicago will elect will soon represent the city 
officially in all the ceremonies connected with the coming Fair, will 
have especial opportunities for meeting and entertaining distin- 
guished visitors, and will in many ways hold one of the most 
prominent offices in the country during the coming year. 

4. The Car Coupler Bill passed by Congress just before adjourn- 
ment requires all railroads in the country to equip their cars with uni- 
form automatic couplers, Some such provision has long been urged 
as aprotection to trainmen. The large majority of accidents to 
trainmen arise from the difficulties of coupling cars together under 
the present entire lack of uniformity. Congress derives ita right 
to interfere in this manner in the purely private concern of the 
railway companies, from its Constitutional right ‘‘ to regulate com- 
merce between the states.’’ Practically the right results from 
the fact that the bill meets 9 popular demand; and only selfish argu- 
ment can be opposed to it, — 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


(This paper is the sixth of a series delivered by Mr Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston.] 


The modern school is characterized by a purpose as broad as the 
nature of the child, and determined by it. It sees the child as 
body, mind, and soul, and feels responsibility for each. The 
modern school seeks firat to be cheerful; the birch and the ferule 
have given place to pictures and flowers. Discipline is regarded 
not as@ means of repressing evil, but as an essential means of 
bringing out good. 

A broader work matches the broader purpose, and grows out of 
it. The studies are not ends, but means. Powers and capacities 
are by them revealed and increased and satisfied. Right feelings 
are awakened, tastes are cultivated, the will is trained and the con- 
science instructed. 

The methods of instruction are in harmony with the purposee— 
the all-round development of the child. One principle underlies 
all the work and determines all the method—things, not signs for 
things, are the true source of knowledge—the true edacing forces, 
The school seeks in all ways and by all means to develop the active 
powers, and to attain the great end—self-education. 

In the beginning of this cen ury, low ideals, narrow range of in- 
struction, incompetent teachers, public apathy, were general, as 
regards the elementary schools of Germany, Holland, England, 
Scotland, and the United States. The firat effective impulse came 
from Pestalozzi. In his doctrines and practice we find the features 
of the modern school,—the broad purpose, the gentle and kindly 
spirit, the studies used as means, the natural methods. Another 
powerful impulse, going much further and striking much deeper, 
came from Froebel. He made much of the creative and imitative 
faculties, and would provide the child from infancy with a favor- 
able environment. Herbert Spencer, too, has influenced the mod- 
ification of the courses of study, and to some extent, of the meth- 
ods. He ie progressive in advocating the study of modern science ; 
conservative in the reiteration of the ancient dogma—‘'‘ Knowledge 
is power.” 

In Massachusetts, William B. Fowle in the Monitorial School, 
Wm. Russell at Lancaster, Gideon Thayer in the Chauncy Hall 
School, George B Emerson in his young ladies’ school, the Alcotts 
in their teaching, were all apostles of the new education. George 
Combe visited this country in 1838 and to him is probably due the 
introduction of physiology and hygiene, in 1850, The normal 
schools stand preéminent among the agencies by which the 
schools have modernized. The difference between the study of 
subjects in the normal schools and elsewhere has been the differ- 
ence between the old school and the new. 

In the normal schools the true principles of school government 
were unfolded and the highest motives of conduct presented. Nat- 
ural methods of instruction found here their most complete exemplifi- 
cation. It early became evident that the study of mind must underlie 
all successful educational theory and practice, and so the normal 
schools set about the study of psychology. While we are indebted 
chiefly to the normal schools for modifying the spirit and methods 
of public instruction, their work was done almost entirely on the 
traditional lines. Tha: broadening of the course of study and the 
incorporation of the doctrines of Froebel into the current school 
philosophy have proceeded from other sources. 

The compulsory introduction of drawing, followed closely by the 
miscellaneous work grouped around the title “ manual training,’’ 
received the impulse irom the Paris Exposition of 1867, which 
showed how much the continental countries had profited from the 
splendid industrial training which had been incorporated into their 
educational systems. 

The apostle of the kindergarten in Massachusetts was Miss Eliz- 
abeth P. Peabody. Her own kindergarten—the first in Boston, in 
1860—was soon followed by others in different parts of the country. 
In 1877, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw opened kindergartens for the poor, 
and the number of these increased until, in 1888, she was support- 
ing fourteen of them, when the city adopted them as a part of the 
public school system. There are now forty-three of them in the 
city public school system. The principles and philosophy of 
the kindergarten bave indirectly affected all elementary instruction 
profoundly. From the new philosophy came the idea of drawing 
as an educational instrument, which has wholly changed the draw- 
ing in all elementary schools. 

For fifty-four years the board of education has been enlightening 
the people of the state concerning what they ought to do and how 
they ought to do it. The board had first to create a public school 
spirit; then it had to foster it; more recently, to meet the 
influences of sectarianisms, it has had to intensify it. In no other 
state is the condition of the entire public school system so transpar- 
ent as in Massachusetts. Through its agents, practical school men, 
it has penetrated every school district, discovering weaknesses and 
excellencies, revealing to teachers and committees and parents their 
own shortcomings ; criticising, condemning, counseling, awakening, 
encouraging. 

The teachers, organized into associations, have helped earnestly. 
The American Institute of Instruction, established in 1830, was 
followed by the county and etate associations. In 1848 the state 
adopted these into its system, hy giving them annual grants of 
money. Today they are patent instrumentalities in the current 
evolutionary processes. Educational literature, too, is on the whole 
working for righteousnees. A public school teacher who not a sub 
scriber to some educational periodical, is looked upon askance by 
school officials. Teachers’ libraries are common, and teachers’ 
reading circles have covered whole states. Public sehool teachers 
are studying their work as never before, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


UNFAILING SIGNS, 
New book agent tradgin’ 
Over hills an’ rocks: 
People buyin’, grudgin,’ 
Lightnin’ rods and clocks. 


Little children bringin’ 

Pin hooks home from school ; 
Ploughman—aot a-singin’, 

But cussi ’ of his mule. 


Girls that wouldn’t dare to 
Kiss a violet, 

Drummin’ for a fair to 
Get the church in debt. 


Trees that bend a swishin’ 
Where the rivers sing; 
Whole town goes a-fishin’ 
Don’t it look like spring ? 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


A PROPOUND CONCLUSION. 

It is truthfully remarked that the tramp probably puts more 
sole into his profession than many men of even higher aspirations. 
A CASE OF HARD WEAR, 

Mrs. Close speaks of her husband as a ‘hardware dealer.’ “I 
thought he was a clothier ? ’’ 

** Oh, that’s all right. He deals in boys’ clothing.”’ 

APPROPRIATE, 

A Mr. Alexander Gun was dismissed from a post in the customs 
at Edinburgh for circulating some false rumor. The dismissal is 
said to have been thus noted in the customs books at the time, ** A 
Gun discharged for making a false report.’’—Temple Bar. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chicago makes a great mistake in eliminating so many modern 
features. 

Chicago primary school teachers are in luck, thanks to Mr. 
Breman, through whose effort their salaries have been raised. 


The Connecticut Legislature proposes to raise the school fund 
from $2,000,000 to $2,300,000, by the annual appropriation of 
$50,000. 

Mr. Hendrix, chairman of the Brooklyn School Board has re- 
signed because of his election to Congress. This may mean much 
to the school board. 

Among the authors present at the Vendome, omitted through 
clerical error, were Mesars. W. F. Bradbury, Francis Cogswell, and 
Granville C. Emery, some of the beat known schoolbook authors. 

The Boston Schoolmasters’ Club honored the retiring president 
of the echool board, Hon. Charles T. Gallagher. Principal A. H. 
Kelley presided and no man has ever been more honored by that 
body than Mr. Gallagher. 

The Boston W. C. T. U. did a graceful thing when it invited the 
teachers of Boston to a reception amid flowers, under the in- 
spiration of song and feasting of which mention is made in our 
news columns. It is a notable occasion on which Joseph Cook, 
Mary A. Livermore, and Mary H. Hunt speak from the same 
platform. 

In the last number of the Revue Pédagogique perhaps the ablest 
French edacational review, one of the editors, ‘‘ J. S.’’ writing of 
the coming World’s Fair, states that it will be held in Chicago, 
“* Capitale de l’état de Colombe’?! How many American educa~- 
tors have a better idea of location of Lyons or Bordeaux, Toulouse 
or Tours? Despite this unfortanate slip, M. Steeg gives reason 
for the belief that France will do her educational system full jas- 
tice in the exhibit and also in the Educational Congress. 

The Massachusetts Legislature is wrestling with the ‘‘ Powers 
Bill’? which proposes a distribution of the corporation taxes among 
the schools of the state. It is almost amusing to watch the move- 
ments of the legislators upon this question. There is scarcely a 
man who speaks or votes expect as it will give more or less money 
to his town and whether or not the bill passes will depend upon 
whether the constituencies of the greater numbers of legislators 
will be benefited by its passage. Aside from personal interest the 
arguments are for the bill, but it would be a terrible blow for 
Boston and other corporation centers to have it pass. The awaken- 
ing may at least lead to a direct school tax. In some way the un- 
favored communities must get relief. 

Mrs, Frep. M. CAMPBELL.—In the death of Mrs. Kate A. 
Campbell, wife of ex-State Superintendent Fred. M. Campbell of 
California, the teachers of the state have lost a genuine, much be- 
loved friend. The Pacific Educational Journal says: ‘‘ No other 
woman engaged in educational work in the state was so well or so 
favorably known. During three years she was Deputy State Sap- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. For a dozen years she was Dep- 
aty Superintendent in the Oakland department. As a public official 
she was obliging, careful, and kind. As a hostess she was 
charming. An affectionate, sympathetic mother her children 
idolized her. As a fond, devoted wife she has for years in her 
large circle of admirers been an accepted and unchallenged model, 
and her husband will miss her most. She adorned every walk of 
life to which she was called, and the teachers of the state may well 
feel that a noble soul has passed from among them.’’ The 
JOURNAL would endorse every word of this tribute and add its 
appreciation of what she has done for the cause of education, not 
only upon the Coast but wherever her inflaence has had an oppor- 
tunity to be felt. Husband and children have the sympathy of a 
multitude of friends, 
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Stray Leaflets. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


In answer to roll-call, have each pupil give the name of a tree or 
flower. 

Have the pupils vote by ballot for a state tree and flower. 

Have the text of law (Governor’s proclamation) of your state 
relating to Arbor Day read by one of the older pupile. Also have 
the circular of the state superintendent read. 

Have marching among tha trees with singing and waving of flage. 

Have one of the older pupils give interesting Arbor Day statistics 
or notes. 

The statement concerning the person to whom the trees are ded- 
icated should be carefully prepared and delivered by one of the 
older pupils or the teacher. 

To have each pupil deposit a spadefal of earth around the tree 
makes a pleasing variation to the exercises. 

Call attention to names connected with trees given to towns, 
rivers, lakes, etc. For example, Elm Lake, Chestrut Hill, Oak 
Square, Red Oak, etc. A pretty incident connecting the life of the 
authoress, Lydia H. Sigourney, with trees in [owa, might be told in 
this connection : : ' ; 

Some of the early settlers who greatly admired Mrs. Sigourney’s 
poems named the county seat of Keokuk County, after the lady— 
Sigourney. In recognition of the compliment Mrs. Sigourney far- 
nished trees for planting about the public equare. A letter from 
J. T. Parker of Sigourney tells the fzo's as follows: ‘‘ In the early 
spring of 1860 Mre. Sigourney requested permission to decorate the 
public square in the town of Sigourney. She contracted with the 
undersigned to do the work. She designated the kind of trees and 
just where to put them. Her instructions were to plant the trees 
six feet from the line of fence (the square was fenced at that time), 
planting an elm each side of the walks, an elm in the center of the 
four sides of the octagon not occupied by the walks; then to plant 
soft maples between the elms, except in the walks, making thirty- 
six trees in all. Her instructions were strictly complied with, and 
the trees are all living at this time but two. The price paid by 
Mrs. Sigourney was $38; the trees were to be taken care of for 
three years, which was done.’’ 

Organize a Shade-Tree Planting Association of pupile. 
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ARBOR-DAY MOTTOES. 
[For the blackboard. } 


He who plants trees loves others beside himself. 
There is no spot on earth which may not be made more beautiful 
by the help of trees and flowers. 
O for a seat in some poetic nook 


Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 
— Leigh Hunt, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thonghts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
— Wordsworth. 


It never rains roses; when we want roses we must plant more 
trees.— George Eliot. 


When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 
The earth has no more gorgeous light 


To show to human eyes. — Whittier. 


A man who plants a tree and cares for it, has added at least his 
mite to God’s creation, 

Trees are indeed the glory, the beauty, and the delight of nature. 

Every sapling which we plant in our door yard, or upon the nar- 
row sidewalk in front of our dwellings, makes home pleasanter and 
the recollections of it stronger. 


-_———e-———_ 


SPECIMEN PROGRAMS OF ARBOR DAY EXERCISES, 


5. “ Nut-bearing trees. Propagation and care of same.’’ - 
6. ‘* Shade trees for the highway. Best ten varieties ; give botani- 
cal as well as common names.’’ : 
7. “The varieties of trees on our farm, common and botanical 
names.’”’ Reports from at least three of ‘‘ the boys.’’ 
8. " Varieties of trees in the highway between home and the 
Grange Hall.’’ Reports expected from three or more mem- 
bers living a mile or more away. , 
9. ** Best grasses for a shady lawn; also those for a sunny lawn.’ 
10. ‘* Walks and drives about house and barne. How to make 
them and material to be used.’’ 
11. “ What fruit trees and plants can be used for ornamental pur- 
poses, and how shall we do it ?”” 
12. ‘School grounds. What they are, and what they should be.’’ 
18. ‘* The back side of the other fellow’s barn.” 
14, “ The family wood aupply, and how my neighbors handle it.’ 
15. ‘* Trimming fruit trees.’ 
16. ‘‘ Profitable tree planting.’’ 
17. ‘‘ Hardy roses and their cultore.’’ 
18. ‘* The front fence and what shall we do with it ?”’ 
19. ‘* Lawn-mowers and more lawn.”’ 
20. ‘* Some hints to the men that work the highways and are con- 
tinually ‘ ripping up’ things.”’ 
21. “* What shall we do with all the signs that are nailed to our 
beautiful trees ?’’ 
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STATES OBSERVING ARBOR DAY.* 


Alabama—February 22. 

Colorado—Appointed each year by governor. 
Connecticnt—April or May; appointed by governor. 
Florida— Usually in February. 

Illinois—Spring ; appointed by governor. 
Indiana—April and November. 

Towa—April or May. 

Kansas—Appointed by governor. 
Kentucky—Appointed by governor. 
Maryland—April; appointed by governor. 
Massachusetts—Last Saturday in April. 
Michigan—Appointed by governor. 

Minnesota— Usnally in April; appointed by governor. 
Missouri—First Friday after first Tuesday in April. 
Nebraska—April 22. 

Nevada— Usually in April; appointed by governor. 
New Hampshire—Appointed by governor. 

New Jersey — Usually April; appointed. 

New York—Friday following first day of May. 
Ohio—April; appointed by governor. 
Oregon—Second Friday in April. 
Pennsylvania—April and October. 

Rhode Island—Appointed by governor. 

South Dakota—Appointed by governor. 
‘Tennessee— November. 

Texas—February. 

Vermont—Appointed by governor. 

West Virginia—Usually firat Friday in November. 
Wieconsin—A pril 30. 
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TREE PROVERBS. 


‘* Tf the oak is out before the ash, 
’Twill be a summer of wet and splash ; 
Bat if the ash is out before the oak, 
’Twill be a summer of fire and smoke.”’ 


** When the hawthorn bloom too early shows, 
We shal! have still many snows.’’ 


‘* When the oak puts on his goslings grey 
’Tis time to sow barley night or day.’’ 


** When elm leaves are big as a shilling, 
Plant kidney beans if you are willing ; 
When elm leaves are as big as a penny, 
You must plant beans if you wish to bave any.”’ 


———— 


THE AGE OF TREES, 


There is no certain method of determining the age of a big tree. 


ONEONTA (N. Y.) NOBMAL 8CHOOL, 


Music—*‘‘ America.’’ - - - - - - - Chorus. 

Reading of Arbor Day Enactment and State Superintendent’s 
Circular Letter. 

Scripture Reading and Prayer, - - - - - 

Music—‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,’’ = - . - - 

Recitation—May Day Poem and Salutatory, . - 

Music—‘‘ Arbor Day Ode,’’ 


Chorus. 


i - - - ° 


Reading—'‘ Blessings in Trees,’’ - s «© «© 

Music—‘‘ Der Sommer,” - . - ° Primary Chorus. 
Recitation—‘' The Tree’s Secret,”’ - - . 
Essayg—Historic Trees, . - - ° “ 


Ladies’ Chorus. 
- Normal Dep’t. 


Music—‘' Sweet Spring is Returning,”’ - 
Quotations on Trees and Flowers, - - 
Music—'‘ May Day,” - - - Indermediate Semi-Chorus, 
Quotations on May, - . - Intermediate Department. 
Music—‘' Where do all the Daisies go?’’ - - Primary ‘trio. 
Quotations on the Weather, - - Primary Department. 
Recitation—‘‘ Growth of the Legend,’’ (Lowell), 

Recitation—‘‘ Singing Leaves,’’ (Lowell). 


Masic—‘‘ Blue Birda,’’ - : - Primary Semi-Chorus. 


= { ‘* The Rose,’”’ - ° - 
Recitations ) * The Golden Rod,” - - 
Music—‘‘ May Song,”’ . : . Normal Chorus. 


Planting of Trees and Vines. 
Dedication of Trees. 
Masic. 
CONNECTICUT. 
1, A short ‘‘ History of Arbor Day,’’ by some of the young mem- 
bers. 
2. ‘‘ What we bave accomplished today.” Short report from every 
member present. 


8. ** Best list of ormamantal plants and shrubs, and care of same 
for small home grounds,’’ 

4. “‘ Plan for the home acre, with list of trees, plants and shrubs 
for came, When and bow to plant them,’’ 


Estimates of age by rings can only be on trees cut down in their 
prime. 

The largest number ever counted were in a tree felled in 1812. 
This had 710 distinct rings, but to these an indefinite number 
should be added which became obliterated. Even in young trees 
there does not seem to be any certainty in the evidence. In 1871, 
Dr. A. L. Child planted a red maple from the seed. It was cut 
down in 1882 and showed forty rings. In a trial in Vermont in- 
volving a boundary question the dispute turned upon a cut on a hem- 
lock and the length of time since it was made. A section of 
the tree was produced, showing forty on one side and fifty on the 
other. 

The verdict was that rings are not a sure indication of age. It 


is true that the more distinct rings do approximate to the age of the 
tree, but there are so many sub-annual rings that such testimony is 
invalidated. Externe! measurement is the best indication we have 
and this is never much better than a guess. The best way is to 
take the ascertained growth of the first century, and then make 
one-third of it the average growth of every century. Thue, with 
twelve feet as the ascertained growth of the oak in its first century, 
four feet would be its constant growth, and we might conjecture 
an oak forty feet in growth to be about 1,000 years old.—St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. 





ARBOR DAY SELECTIONS, 


The Palm Tree.— Whittier. 
Autumn Woods.— Bryant. 
Ode to a Mountain Daisy.— Burns, 
April and May.—Celia Thazter. 
The Ivy Green.— Dickens. 
Hymn to the Flowers.— Horace Smith. 
Forest Hymn.— Bryant. 
The Birthday of Spring.— Horace Smith. 
Wood Giant.— Whittier. 
On Planting a Tree.— Lowell, 
Among the Trees.— Bryant, 
~ alge 
@ Planting of the Apple Tree. — Bryans. 
The Willow,—Mrs, Sonne, _ 


* We shall be pleased to hear of additions, corrections, ete. 





ARBOR DAY ESSAYS. 


The Trees of Our State. Old English Treee. 
What the Poets Say of Trees. Trees of Other Lands. 
Historic Trees. What We Owe to Trees. 
The Object of Arbor Day. Nat-bearing Trees. 

Old American Trees. My Favorite Tree. 


es oneal 


FRUITS: VARIETIES, ORIGIN. 
[Children give varieties with which they are familiar. } 


Apple: 1570 varieties ; introduced into Britain by the Romans. 

Cherry: Brought into Italy from Asia Minor, introduced into 
England by the Romans. 

Peach: 230 varieties; native of Persico; one of the earliest 
fruits introduced into America. 

Pear: 1087 varieties; native in Syria, Egypt, and Greece. 

Pineapple: Native of tropical America; found in all parts of 
torrid zone. 

Plam: Came from Asia Minor; it is nataralized in America ; 
800 varieties. 

Olive: Native of Asia and Africa; olive oil is made in large 
quantities from the California olive. 

Orange: Many varieties; specially adapted to West Indies, 
Florida, and California.—Zowa Arbor Day Circulars. 








The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 

32. Where can I find a thorough discussion for why, in simulta- 
neous equations, vr may equal y; u + v for zx; and u — v for y; 
also reason for letting {x + (y = the equare root of a binomial 
surd ? LrecTA WILBER, Kidder, Mo, 

(a) Every number may be regarded as a factor of every other 
number, and so will be contained either an integral or fractional 
number of times; ¢.g. : 





20=—4 <5 
13 = 2¢ X 5 
8= §x5 


In this sense 5 may thua be considered a factor of 18 and 3 as well 
as of 20. So if any two numbers be selected, as x and y, there is 
some factor, either integral or fractional, which we will represent 
by v, which expresses the number of times x is contained in y, or 
vice versa; 1. €,, Ur = y, 

(6) The reason why u + v and u — vw may be substituted for x 
and y is because they are the results of another substitution. The 
+ Y — y and— = 
The values of x and y from these two equations are x =u + v 
andy =w—v. The text-books are usually faulty in this matter, 

(e) Any standard work on algebra, as Bowser’s, Wentworth’s 
or Wells’ will explain this question satisfactorily. EDITOR. 

Credit also to Sarah F. Dibble. 


real substitution in such cases is to let— 





=v, 


35. If the line of centers of two circles meets the circumferences 
at the points A, B, C, and D, and aleo meets the common exterior 
tangent at P, then PA.PD = PB.PC. 

TEACHER, Portland, Me. 








Draw radii OR and QS to points of contact. Since the yare 


both | to RP, they are || and the As QSP and ORP are similar; 


“. PO: OR :: PQ: QS. 
“. PO+ OR : PO—OR :: PQ+ Q8 : PQ— QS. 
Bat OR = OA = OB, and QS = QC = QD. 
. PA : PB :: PC: PD. Whence PA‘PD = PB'PC. 


C. S. DEANE, Milner, Ga. 
Solved also by 0. D, M. Showalter, Tazewell, Va.; L. M. Stevens, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; George H. Schull, Sulphur Grove, Ohio; I. M. Met- 
calf, Boston, Mass.; and F. W. Miller, Atkins, Ark.’ ” 





36. Sold 24 of an acre of land for $2 00 more than 3X of the acre 


cost, and made 15% profit on the part cold. Required the cost of 
the acre. 


as H. J. N., McUonnellsville, O. 
Since } = y'; and | = 4°;, if 3 of an acre were sold for cost of 


} of an acre, it would be at a profit of 124%; but by selling it for $2 
more, @ gain of 15% was made. Therefore $2 is 24% of the cost of 
{ of an acre; .°. 3 of an acre cost $80, and one acre $120. 


I. M. Metca.rF, Boscon. 
Solved also by O. D. M. Showalter, Tazewell, Va, and O, 8. Deane, 


Milner, Ga, 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS, 


, 1 1 1 
43, @ — — 
~ 28 * ee Welty’ 


to find value of x, 


The solution of this problem which ocours in Wentworth’s Alge- 


bra gives x == $; but when this value is substituted in the equation 
above, there results the impossible equation 2=1. I have puz- 
zled much over this strangely apparent contradiction, and now ap- 
peal to the Clags in Mathematigs to discoover for me the error. 


M. E, H, 








AIT 





March 16, 18938. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Anatytio Geometry. By E. W. Nichols, Professor of 
Mathematics in The Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. [8vo. Pp. 275. Price, $1.25 Boston and New York: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

The author of this latest work on Analytic Geometry has aimed 
to prepare a treatise suitable for beginners, and at the same time 
comprehensive enough for the requirements of the usual under- 
graduate course. The plan of the work and its distinguishing 
features are only in part revealed in the very brief preface. 

The definitions are the basis upon which the work is constructed, 
and may be regarded as the most important departures in the 
book. An equation is here regarded as the algebraic expression of 
a law governing the motion of a moving point,—a conception im- 
portant in dealing with higher plain curves, surfaces, the calculus, 
and in any course in the higher mathematics. The simplicity of 
the early chapters is a commendable feature. We discover no at- 
tempt to change the usual method of dealing with separate topics, 
but some new and elegant discussiovs are introduced, We note 
particularly the general discussion of the equation of the second 

between two variables; the deduction of the equation of 
the plane; the equation of the ellipse, the intercepts on the axes 
being the variables ; and the symmetrical equation of the parabola. 

The book has a valuable chapter on Higher Plain Curves, and an 

excellent brief treatment of Space-Coordinates and Loci. The 

closing chapter is a discussion of the “surfaces of the second 
order,’ by A. L. Nelson, Professor of Mathematics in Wa hington 
and Lee University, Virginia. 

The examples are numerons and well chosen, and are so ar- 
ranged as to be progressive in point of difficulty. The general 
examples involve an extension of principles, and many of them 
new principles. We believe a few hinte on points of most difficulty 
would have further served to stimulate the student to original 
work, and we note a lack of illustrative solutions in other parte of 
the treatiie. As to the method of development of the various 
principles, and as to the method of treatment where several 
methods of attack were possible, there will be a diversity of 
opinion as to whether the author has in all cases adopted the best 
methods, but there is no lack of rigor in demonstra tion, and we 
believe the book to be comparatively free from cradities and sole- 
cisms of every kind. 





Justus Perrtraes’ Attias Antiquus. By Dr. Abb. 
Van Kampen. 24 plates. 5} x 6} inches. New York: B. 
Westerman & Co. 

One has but to examine this little atlas from the famous house of 
Justas Perthes, of Gotha, to realize the great superiority of the 
Germans in map making. Each of these twenty-four plates, which 
represent a much larger number of maps, giving all that ie needed 
for a comprehension of ancient geography, is engraved on copper 
and colored. Notwithstanding the comparatively small size of the 
maps, each representing a double page, there is nowhere any 
crowding or confusion of names, every word being clearly distin- 
guishable. Nor is this gained at the expense of names of places, 
some seven thousand of which are indexed. For the general ec- 
curacy and completeness of the work, the names of the publisher 
and the author are ample guarantee. Whether one desires the 
most accurate results of recent investigation in the field of ancient 
geography, or the most usable small atlas at slight cost, for per- 
sonal or for school use, Justus Perthes’ will hardly be bettered. 
Forty Fripay Arrrernoons. By Seymour Eaton and 

Floronce A. Blanchard. Boston and Chicago: New England 

Pab. Co. Price, 25 cts. 

Friday afternoon in school has now generally come to be given to 
matters outside the regaler school routine, and new ideas and sug- 
gestions for thus varying the monotony of the week’s studies are 
consequently in much demand by teachers. Mr. Eaton and Miss 
Blanchard have had the experience of practical schoolroom work 
and are fertile in resources for combining instruction with amuse- 
ment. In Forty Friday Afternoons abundant provision is made of 
schoolroom games, matches, observation lessons, recitations, imag- 
inary travels, biographies, experiments, debates, puzzles, search 
questions, etc., so that with this manual no teacher need be at a 
loss for novel and interesting exercises. So pleasant and fascin- 
ating are the programs, that classes where they are in use will find 
forty afternoons quite insufficient in the school year. 

Tue Biste AND Ena@uish Prosz Styue. Edited by 
Albert 8. Cook. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 61 pp. 55 ots. 
It English is, as most of us believe, the noblest language used 

by the children of men, it is such because the English people, from 
the time of Cadmon down through the ages, have read and studied 
the Bible. The Bible of King James, unmatched for its English 
prose style, is euch because it wrote down the Bible of the people 
as they;thought it. No folk song ever had a purer natural growth 
than the English in which our Bible is expressed. 

This edition of a few of the more perfect samples of Bible dio- 
tion, selected by Professor Cook of Yale, is a most significant sign 
of the growth of American thought upon the means of education, 
alike out of the religious narrowness of early New England and the 
fearfulness of religion of later times. 

Oar schools study Shakespeare and Bacon and other masters for 
an acquaintance with the English language and its use, and for the 
ennobling influences of literature. We have been favored with 


text-books and with essays for school use by college presidents and 
by many men of pure and noble life, seeking to im moral pre- 
cepts, high ideals, and the rest. Bat our school curriculum is 
already more than over-crowded, and all are agreed that many 
new things are yet to come in. Here is at least one addition that 
may help in simplifying the problem. If the schools are to teach 
good English and good morals, there surely is no better text-book 
than the Bible. 

Professor Cook has selected some twenty-five passages which 
best repay the closest study and thought. If the Bible text cannot 
wisely be used for classroom work with pupils, few will dare ques- 
tion the availability of such passages as Professor Cook has selected. 


FROEBEL AND Epucation sy Sexr-Activity. By H. 
Courthope Bowen of England. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. pp. 208. Price, $1.00. 

It is with a genuine thrill of pleasure that we see an occasional 
educational book coming into the market with the imprint of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is well to have simplified and ——- 
ized lives of Froebel tempting American readers. It is well also 
to have fresh arguments for loyalty to Froebelian kindergartenism. 
‘* Education by Self-Activity’’ is classic and, therefore, can never 
be outgrown. 

We think it every way best that Froebelianism should be wor- 
shipped for what it was rather than that it be glorified by adoption 
without adaptation. To Froebel belongs all honor and highest 
praise. He was both discoverer and inventor, and the world will 
ever advance along the path that opened, but there is now need, 
crying need, for a new pedogogical kindergarten advance, and if 
the reappearing of several *‘ Lives aud Worke’’ of Froebel is to 
mean a tying down to the kindergarten of his day, then we can 
but note with apprehension the coming of so charming a book on 
Froebel as this latest work, and all the more because it is so charm- 
ing. Columbus is best honored by what has been made of America 
and we can but think that Froebel will be most honored by decided 
advance beyond the kindergarten as he gave it us. By adaptation 
we can glorify the originator as we cannot by adoption. 

Entirely aside, however, from the spirit of loyalty that breathes 
in these pages as presented by the master hand of Professor Bowen 
of Cambridge, England, there is, in the story as he tells it, an in- 
spiration, a professional inspiration, that is worth more than those 
other features of the book for which one would naturally look. 
‘* The Great Educators’’ series moves forward with steady stride 
with the appearance of this fourth volume. 


FRANCE IN THE NinetTeenta# CenTuRY, 1830-1890 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Company. 

No period of European history is more remarkable than that 
chosen by Mies Latimer in her new work France in the Nineteenth 
Century, covering the seventy-five years from 1815 to 1890, and no 
historian has presented the subject in more pictureeque and inter- 
esting style. In her hands the story is as absorbing as a work of 
fiction and once begun will scarcely be put down till finished. 
France, always kaleidescopic in ita changes, witnessed during this 
period more phases than perhaps in any other century of ite history. 
Beginning in 1815 with the defeat at Waterloo and the return of 
Lonis XVIII to the throne of the Bourbons, the country saw in 
rapid succession the death of the king, and the accession and fall 
of Charles X; the rise of Louis Philippe and his overthrow 
in 1848; the second republic; the restoration of the Napoleonic 
dynasty in the person of Louis Napoleon and the coup d’ état which 
reéstablished an empire lasting more than twenty years; the war 
with Prussia and the downfall of the government; the siege of 
Paris with the succeeding horrors of the Commune; and the estab- 
lishment of another republic which to the outside world seems quite 
as unstable as its two predecessors. 

Mies Latimer, from a wide and discriminating reading, and from 
a thorough study of French history has made herself a master of 
her subject. Her analyses of character are remarkable for their 
insight, and in the picturing of events she is unerring in the choice 
of the most telling colors. Her account of the career of the un- 
fortunate Maximilian in Mexico contains much that is new and 
makes clear many points never till now illamined. Thus also with 
the Franco-Prussian war and the inside political workings that 
brought it about. These have probably never been more truth- 
fally told. The now desolate wanderer, the ex Empress Eugénie, 
once the center of a brilliant and powerfal European court, receives 
the gentlest treatment from Miss Latimer who holds quite con- 
trary opinions to those recently advanced by a well-known magazine 
writer. The account of the Empress’ hasty flight from Paris and 
her escape to England is exceedingly thrilling. 

Miss Latimer is to be congratulated on having written a brilliant 
and valuable book which isa noteworthy addition to French history. 

Wiit1AM Bevery Harison, publisher of School and 
College Text-Books, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York, announces the 
immediate issue of a Pocket Revolving Planisphere, arranged to 
show the heavens for each night of the year. The price will be 
low enough to permit every child in the country toown one. As 

a means of studying the subject by the most attractive method, the 
Planiephere will be unsurpassed. 


Way GoverRnMEentT AT ALL? is a work of 368 pages 
by William H. Van Ornum, in which he reviews the single tax, 
the fallacies of certain nationalists, reform in political methods, 


motives of human action, state socialism, property, liberty. and 
kindred subjects. Published as No. 5 in the ‘‘ Library of Prog- 
ress,’’ by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. Price, paper, 50 ote. 


Tue THompson Pusuisuine Co., Philadelphia, send 
out an excellent pocket manual prepared by Martin M. Rohrer, 
A.M., expert accountant, containing plain rules and calculations 
for business operations, accompanied by explained examples of a 
practical character such as daily arise. Arithmetic is here simpli- 
fied and stripped of everything superfluous. Price, 25 cts. 


Uno the title Queen of Egyptology, the late Amelia 
B. Edwardsis made the subject of an appreciative pamphlet sketch 
by William C. Winslow, vice-president of the Egypt exploration 
fand. It is something which al! those interested in Miss Edwarde’ 
remarkable life and work will be glad to see. Reprinted from the 
November number of the American Antiquarian Magazine. 


No. 56 of “ The Riverside Literature Series ’”’ contains 
two orations by Daniel Webster,—that delivered at the laying of 
the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument in 1825, and the other in 
commemoration of the lives and services of Adams and Jefferson, 
delivered in Boston in 1826. A short biographical sketch precedes 
the orations, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 15 cte. 


———— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Roman Singer; by F. Marion Crawford; price, $1.00—--The Story 
of Trevennick; by Walter C. Rhoades; price, $1.00——A Mere 
fe by Mary Angela Dickens; price, $1.00——Chaucer; by Alfred 

. Pollard; price, 25 cents——English Prose; edited by Henry Clark; 
price, $1.10. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Jules Verne’s tao de la Jeune Hardie; edited by W. 8. 
Lyon. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 5 

he Tribune Almanac for 1893. New York: The Tribune Assoc. 

Life of Louts Agassiz; by Charles Frederick Holder, LL D.; price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putoam’s Sons. 

Outlines ot U. 8. History; by J. M. Callahan; price, 25 cents. 
Chicago: R. R. Donelley & Sons Co. 

John Applegate, Surgeon; by Mary Harriott Norris; price, 50 cts. 
8t. Paul: The Price McGill Co. 

The cheery, of Education; by Wm. T. Harris; price, 15 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 0. W. Bardeen. 

Mensuration; by Wm. 8. Hall; price. 55 cents——Greek. English 
Word List; by Robert Ba'rd; price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Beatrice. 
March 31: Central Illinois Association; Monmouth. 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


ARIZONA. 


A Territorial Teachers’ Association was called to meet for orgaa- 
ization in Phoenix, the county seat of Maricopa County, in conjunc- 
tion with the Maricopa County Institute. The meeting was an 
enthusiastic one. Prof. E. L, Storment, principal of the Territo- 
rial Normal School, Tempe, was elected president. Prof. J. M. 
Wollam, principal of the Phoenix city schools, vice-president. 
Prof. F. A. Gully, dean of the School of Agricalt.re, at Tucson, 
secretary. Active measares were taken for the advancement of 
the schools and school system of the territory. 

A drawback to the Arizona schools is that the county school 
superintendent also holds the position of probate judge in each 
county. He is not required to visit the schools, and only exercises 
a general oversight. A bill for the segregation of these offices, 
which will doubtless pass, is before the legislature, now in session 
in Phoenix. 

The echools of the territory are in excellent condition ; good sal- 
aries are paid, and as a rule good teachers are procured for the 
achools, The terms range from six to nine months. 

Phoenix schools, under the efficient supervision of Prof. J. M. 
Wollam, are rapidly growing, and on March 4 the citizens voted on 
& proposition to bond the city for $30,000 for another new building. 
Prof. S. S. Ray, principal of the high school, reports this year an 
enrollment of more than double that ever before known, though the 
course was made considerably harder. 

Great activity is noted in‘all parts of the territory and many new 
school buildings are being erected, having all the most modern 
features. Even in the outlying districts are namerous substantial 
brick buildings. Many of the text-booke in use in the territory are 
antiquated, but a strong effort is being made for achange. All 
prices are high on books and high school supplies, and in some 
cases exorbitant. 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. Moles, Canon City. 

The State Normal School is greatly hampered for room. The 
attendance is about double the capacity of its present quarters, and 
the completion of the main structure is absolately necessary. 

Superintendent Gove of District No. 1, and Superintendent Van 
Sickle of District No. 17, both of the Denver schools attended the 
annual meeting of superintendents in Boston. 

The West Denver High School was formally dedicated on Feb- 
ruary 24 by the P. 0. S. A. of Denver. A beantiful silk flag was 








NEW ARITHMETICS 


Milne’s: Elements of Arithmetic, 12mo,| 
cloth, 240 pages, 30 cents, just out, is not | 
merely a beginners’ book. It contains a brief | 

elementary course in Arithmetic sufficient to | 

impart such knowledge of the science as will | 
enable pupils who go no farther in arithmetical | 
study than this book will take them, to perform | 
most of the processes required in business life. | 
The subject is presented in a natural, pro-| 
gressive, logical manner, and the plan pursued | 
is one calculated to develop and stimulate 
habits of investigation. Attractive both in 
appearance and method, it is also the best 
work published for an introduction to Milne’s| 
Standard Arithmetic. | 





New Arithmetics 
An entirely new 
Two-Book Course 


Milne’s | 
| 


| 
| 
Just completed. | 
By WititAm J. MILNE 

Ph.D., LL.D., President 


New York State 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Philosophical, original, 
progressive, thoroughly 
modern 





Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 12mo, 
cloth, 428 pages, $0.65—‘‘ A book to meet the 
needs of our modern schools. The method is 
scientific—first inductive, then deductive. The 
work is written in good clear English ; it is well 
supplied with practical examples, and it can be 
adapted to short or long courses. The author's 
plan is to teach rapidity and accuracy by a 
thorough drill on first principles, then to take 
up rapidly the essentials of a business arith- 
metic.”—Brown Magazine. 
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presented to the school and hoisted with appropriate ceremonies by 
the cadets of the high school. 

A gentleman whose name i« kept from the public has presented 
Denver University with $) 0,000. 

Supt. J. A. Smith of the Central City schools has resigned and 
J. H. Iroendley bas been appointed his successor. Mr. Smith in- 
tends to move to Gunnison county and engage in fruit culture. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Board is now apparently determined on the abolish- 
ment of several of the special studies and the curtailment of others, 
all of which are condemned as ‘‘ fads’? The propositions which 
seem most in favor with the majority of the board are to abolish 
sewing; to drop technical music, except in seventh and eighth 
grades and high schools; to drop sloyd, paper cutting and past- 
ing, clay modeling and color work ; to drop all physical cultare ex- 
cept about four teachers, and these to be teachers of the teachers, 
not of the scholars; to take German out of the primary grades, 
and to abolish special committees. It is also proposed to give 
regular teachers who, besides being proficient in teaching regular 
studies, are also proficient in teaching writing, singing and physical 
culture an advantage in position and salary over those who do not 
care for those studies and take no interest in them. Also to make 
the board of superin'endents totally and entirely responsible for 
the appointment snd discharge of teachers and the list of stadies 
to be taught, including all special studies, subject only to change 
or rejection by the board. . This extraordioary program ia sup- 
posed to give more time for the substantial bread and meat of edu- 
cation by doing away with the unhealthy educational dainties 
which are denominated “‘ intellectual pastry.”’ 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, OC. C. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The storm area of educational Nebraska is again central over 
Liveoln. The last startling announcement is that the schools of 
that city are to be closed April lst on account of lack of money to 
continue them longer. Nebraska has a queer anomaly in her 
school laws. In metropolitan cities (over 100,000) the board of 
education estimates the sum required by the schools for all pur- 
poses daring the coming year. his is reported to the city council 
and if it ie not more than the limit permitted by law (20 mille) the 
city council is required to levy and collect the amount estimated. 
In cities of the second class the board estimate in the same way and 
report to the county commissioners who are required, like the 
council in metropolitan cities, to levy as recommended by the board. 
In cities of the first class, however, and Livcoln is one of these, 
the estimate is made to the city council, who, if they approve of 
the estimate are given authority to levy and collect the amount es- 
timated as necessary. If they do not approve the estimate they 
might even increase it though it is not on record that anything of 
the sort ever occurred; they may also cat it down until it meets 
their views, and this is jast what the Lincoln council, dominated by 
a lot of politicians, did last spring, reducing the amount asked for 
about one half. They excused themselves by advising the school 
board to redaca teachers’ salaries, cat down the number of teachers 
and drop out such superfluities as music and drawing, then they 
could get on all right on what the council had been pleased to 
grant them. The resalt is that the schools are announced to clove 
April 1st, the entire levy having been eapended. A bill for a law 
to correct this abuse is before the legislature and will become a 
law if the politicians who wish to retain the power for political pur- 
purposes, the selfizh rich who do not care for the schools and desire 
the lowest powibls tax, and certain other elements unfriendly to 
the public schools, do not succeed in deieating its passage. 


NEW YORE. 


School Commissioner J. L. Lusk of Broome County delivered an 
address before the Farmers’ Institute, held at Cobleskill Feb. 17 
and 18, on “ Agricultare and the Pablic Schools.’’ Mr. Lusk wae 
much interested in his subject, and made an impression which re- 
eulted in the following resolution : ; 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the Department of Pablic 
Instruction to introduce into the pablic schoo s of the state the 
elements of natural sciences, especia!ly as applied to agriculture. 

Mrs, Frederick Billings of New York, formerly of Woodstock, 
Vt., has given the St. Johnsbary (Vt.) Academy $2,500, with which 
to found a scholarship in memory of her oldest son who graduated 
from the academy in 1880. 

The Teachers’ Association of the district recently held a two 
days’ meeting in Danville, The program was a fine one and 
the attendance large. Hon. Charlee R Skinner of Albany spoke 
on “ Edacation for Citizenship,’ Dr. J. M. Milne on ‘‘ Value and 
Dangers of Methods,’ and Comr. J D. Sallivan on ‘ Benefits of 
Grading Common Schools.’’ , 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York is an active body 
which takes deep interest in educational questions and in the bring- 
ing about of needed reform. Its obj>ct as stated in the constitation 
is to promote fellowship among teachers, to aid in bringing about 
uniformity in the reqairements for admis:ion to colleges and szien- 
tific schools, and to advance the standard of preparatory work. 
The regular meetings are held at Colambia College on the second 
Satarday of each month (beginning at 10.30 a. m.) from October to 
May inclusive. The Association has a constantly wideniog infla- 
ence, and desires to have aa large and as representative a member- 
ship as possible, The secretary, Mr. Theo. S. Mitcbill, may be 
addressed at 118 West 48th Street, New York City. 


OHIO. 


The firat two months of the new year witnessed numerous county 
exhibits of school work. From these echool «xhibits work has 
been selected to send to Chicago. Several counties made it the oc- 
casion for a mid-winter county teachers’ meeting. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met in Cleve- 
land, Feb. 14. Supt. A. S. Draper discussed ‘ Teaching as a Pro- 
fession,”’ and Miss Cropsey of Indianapolis very ably presented the 
subjsct of ‘ Language Training.’’ Informal discussions followed. 

At a joint meeting of the teachers of Ashtabula aud L»ke coun- 
ties on Feb. 17, Pres. Charles F. Thwing of Adelbert College em- 
phasized the importance of p:imary schools, and urged the neces- 
sity of economizing the time of pupils throughout every school 
year. Prin. R.G McClelland of Grand River Lustitate, in discus- 
sing ‘* Educational Currents,’’ attempted to show that the pro- 
portion of criminals who have been well educated is rapidly in- 
creasing. He attacked the training of the public schools, as educat- 
ing the mind without developing the body. A paper will be pre- 
pared on the subject for the next meeting. 

‘* Keep your eye on Ohio”’ is as applicable in educational as in 
political circles. The Buckeye state will probably soon be the 
scene of important i: provements in school management. 

Robert W. Stevenson,A. M., ex superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the Colambns schoula, -died very unexpsctedly Monday 
morning, March 6. The cause of his death was heart trouble. 
The news of the death of this popular and highly respected citizzn 
was met everywhere with tle greatest surprise and most pr:found 
sorrow. For eighteen years he was superiotenden of the Columbus 
schools but in 1889 left to accept a position as superintendent of 
the public schools at Wichita, Kansar, He returned this fall to 
Columbus and had for the past few months been engaged iv iasur- 
ance business, having esta’lished an cftice under most favorable 


circumstances. He was born near Zanesville, O., Jaly 1, 1833, 
graduated from Madison College (Ohio) in 1854, and began teaching 
and at the same time studying law. In 1855 he became saperin- 
tendent of the public schools of Dresden, O., and after a period of 
five years was elected superintendent of the schools of Norwalk, 
and in 1873 was installed in the Columbus schools as superinten- 
dent, where he served eighteen years. He has been both treasurer 
and secretary of the National Educational Association and was 
only the past year re-elected to the secretaryship of the Association, 
He was an active worker at the national and state meetings, He 
had been both president and treasurer of the state association. He 
was a man of advanced ideas, progressive. abreast with the times 
on educational matters in particular. The flags on the school 
buildings were at half mast and remained so until after the 
funeral. The schools were closed during the funeral which was 
Wedneeday afternoon. 

The Tri-countv Association—Ashland, Wayne, and Medina 
counties—met at Seville on the 3d and 4th insts. Oa Friday even- 
ing, Mr. Winship lectured upon ‘* Personality ’’ to a large audience 
of teachers and citizens, after which the Association enjoyed the 
first banquet in its history, at the American House. Seventy 
teachers partook of a bountifal repast, after which there was an 
abundance of wit and wisdom flying about the tables. Dr. Samuel 
Findlay, one of the best-beloved educational leaders of the state, 
reviewed the teachers and the teaching of fifty years ago, after 
which there was speaking by Thomas of Ashland, Milligan of 
Wooster, Lowrie of Seville, Glasgow of Leroyd, Miss Marie T. 
Smith of Lodi, Mr. Winship, and others. The post-prandial exer- 
cises were under the direction of Mr. B. T. Hoover of Lodi. The 
meeting on Saturday was largely attended from all sections of the 
three counties, Mr. Orr of Wayne County presiding. The great 
address of the day waa by Dr. Findlay. Addresses were also made 
by Mr. Milligan of Wooster, Mr. Winship, and others. It was 
really a great occasion, both in thought and spirit. Live men and 
earnest women are advancing the cause of education in, these coun- 
ties with great skill and persistency. 


TEXAS. 


The Honston Teachers’ Institute held an unusually interesting 
session in February at the Clopper Institute. Superintendent 
Sutton president, and over sixty teachers were present. Reso- 
lutions on the death of Miss Willie G. Asha, a Houston teacher, 
were first passed, and a memorial address given by Principal 
Patillo of the Longfellow School. Mr. Kline opened the 
discussion of Emerson’s essay on *‘ Behavior’? of whic: the ia- 
stitute has been making a close study. After Mr. Kline’s paper, 
a long list of topics which had previously been sent out to the 
teachers, was discussed. Both sections of the Institute also dis- 
cussed lessons in Tate’s Philesophy of Educaticn, and Compayre’s 
History of Pedagogy. The meeting was one of the best in the 
history of the Institute. 


WASHINGTON, 


A meeting of the Pierce County Teachers’ Association was held 
in the anditoriam of the Bryant Schcol on Feb. 18. Addresses 
were made by State Superintendent Bean and County Saperintend- 
ent Cox. A paper on ‘* Physical Calture,’’ illustrated by the work 
of a class of girls from the high school, was read by Miss Lulu 
Lamson, teacher of music and physical culture. Mr. C. N. Young 
was elected president of the Association. 

The formal openiog of he Manual Training Department of the 
Tacoma High School took place Feb. 20. This finely equipyed 
branch of school work is made possible by the generous gift of $10,- 
000 by Walter J. Thompson. Addresses were made by Supt. Jas. 
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LOCATION. —(a) Walking distance of the Exposition) ROOMS CARED FOR by young ladies from semina- | O. C. Seeley, Supt. Schools, Racine, Wis. 





which furnishes the 
following advantages : 


grounds—24 rods (or about 400 feet)—avoiding incon-| ries and Normal Schools. No Extra Cuarce for regis- | Robt. McCay, Burlington, Iowa. 


venience from overcrowded cars or strikes on railroads. | ‘tation or membership,—first deposit being a part of the 
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pure air, healthy surroundings. First class, aristocratic | lll. ; office, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 
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& Co. and American Book Company, now manager of Ed. 
Dept. of Werner Publishing Company. 
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is estimated at 62,000. A well appointed café will be run | Ina T. Eaton, American Book Company, Chicago. 
in connection with Teachers’ Columbian Hall. | E. E. Smith, Western Manager for D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 
BUILDING. —Substantial, new, brick, newly furnished. | c. 45 ty Fg County Superintendent Schools, City 
No danger from fire. er aoe 
HOTEL GUESTS. — Educational and _ professional 
people. Number of persons in each room stated and lim-| E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, Ill., editor of the “ Zntelligence.” 
ited ; but extra cots for children allowed at half price. | Rose Quinlan & Co., Bankers, 72 Dearborn St, Chicago. 
MANAGEMENT.—Well known and reliable—their ed- Alfred Kirk, Assistant Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 


7 ms : | First National Bank, Chicago. 
ucational and financial references the highest. Change of ‘ . 
5 8g Prof. N. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind., editor of Jndiana School 


and can be shared 


neighborhood, residence street—no car lines on it. 
(¢) The best of mail and tele graphic facilities, 
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plan as to date of coming does not cause forfeiture of your | Journal. 
money. Hon. Sanford Niles, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Education 


BUILDING and grounds owned, not rented; hence no; Prof, R. H. Carothers, 
danger of collapse of enterprise and loss of your money. ville, Ky. 
To secure these accomodations at given rates, application | R- G- Young, Supt. Schools, Helena, Mont. 
must be made soon. F, B. Gault, Pres, State University, Moscow, Idaho. 


; A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools Sedalia, Mo. 
RATES.—About 80 cents per day. [See full circular.]| 11 “4. Simonds, Supt. Schools, Stevens Point, Wis. 


One-half cheaper than those in any hotel similiarly situated | p, F. Hathaway, Supt. Schools, Owatonna, Minn 
and well appointed. | E. L. Kellogg & Co, Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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| Hon. W. E. Sheldon, 3 Somerset St , Boston, Mass., of the Mew 


| C,.B. Dye, Supt. Schools, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
| Buell T. Davis, Supt. Schools, Winona, Minn. 
| Alexander Stracham, Supt. Schools, Deadwood, S. D. 
B. F. Hood, Supt. Schools, Huron, S. D. 
Geo. B. Winans, ex-State Supt, of Public Inst , Topeka, Kan. 
| Rev. H. J. Warren, Pres. Gates College, Neligh, Neb. 
K. V. Morrissey, Prin, Bryant School, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wm. Croan, Pres. Neb. Normal School, Lincoln, Neb. 
| E. W. Wright, Supt. Schools, Vicksburg, Miss. 
| J. F. Powell; Supt. Schools, Marinette, Wis. 
| F. G. Clendenen, Supt. Schools, Cairo, Ill. 
| J. S. Holloway, Supt. Schools, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
| L. H. Jones, Supt. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| C, E. Chase, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
| Prof. Chaplin, Supt. Schools, Geneva, Neb. 
| Mrs. C. H, Plwce, Training Dept. Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 
E. F. Bullard, Pres. Female College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
| A. Colegrove, Supt. Schools, Corry, Pa. 
| M. H. Lobdell, Supt. Schools, Georgetown, Colorado. 





| We invite you to stop at TEACHERS’ CoLUMBIAN HALL, 


| because— 
1. You will save money by doing so. 


2. You will have congenial, educational 
neighbors. 


3- You are not only in the city, and in easy reach of all 


people for 


editor of Schoos| Patts of it, but in the inhabitable part of the city, remem- 


| bering that about four-fifths of the territory of Chicago is not 
Louis- | 


inhabitable, and has not city improvements. Our references 
are men who know the manager personally. 

Your location while in Chicago and your surroundings 
are everything. If you make a mistake in this, your visit 
will be a disappointment. Look up this matter carefully 
and if you do we are certain you will thank us for having 


| extended to you a CORDIAL WELCOME. 
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H. Roberts, C. A. Snowden, and W. J Thomp- 
sop, and a congratulatory telegram from Geo. W. 
Childs was read. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

The most notable act of the Legislature, this 
far, this reszion, was the passage in concurrence 
of the bill to abolish the direct achool system. 
This meagare will compel three hundred Maine 
towns to make a radical change in their manage- 
ment of echoole, grouping them under one author- 
ity and supervision and divesting the old fashioned 
**echool agent’’ of his powers. The school men 
of the state are confident that the result will be 
better teachers, better echools and better economy. 
They have been tryiog for four years to convert 
the Maine law-makers, and are elated over the 
vote which was a notable triumph for the Maine 
Pedagogical Aseociation 

H. DeF. Smith of Gardiner, a graduate of 
Bowdoin, for the past two years sub-master of the 
Rockland High School, has been elected principal 
of the Linco!n Street Grammar School, Rockland, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of John 
Mitchell. 

The Spring term of the Academy and Free 
High School, Blaehill, has begun. Prof. E. H. 
Stover, principal. 

A debating society has been formed by the 
Freshman class of Bowdoin. They are to meet 
every two weeks. The library has recently had 
published in five volunies all of the college cata- 
logues from the first one published in 1822, down 
to the present time. They will be placed on ex- 
hibition at the Worid's Fair. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Public exercises connected with the formal open- 
ing of the Henry C. Moses collection of architec: 
ture and sculpture at Robinson Seminary, Exeter, 
N. H., were held in the seminary chapel, Thare- 
day, March 9, 1893. Addresses were made by the 
donor Mr. Henry C. Moses, Mr. Charles G. Con- 
ner of the board of trustees, Prof. B. L. Cilley, 
and ex Gov. Charles H. B:ll. 

The demand for physical culture in the schools 
of Manchester has arrested the attention and en- 
listed the thought of the board of education, which 
is actively engaged at the present time in deciding 
which of the two great syetems, the German or 
the Swedish or Ling, is superisr. Many teachers 
of the city have been engaged in perfecting them 
selves along the lines of the Ling system under 
Miss M. Liilian Taft, a teacher in a Boston gym- 
nasiam. An exhibition before the members of the 
board of education was given last week. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Massachusetts educational exhibit for the 
World’s Fair will go to Chiesgo this week. The 
display will be on the third bridge from the west 
in the southern end of the Manufacturers’ Baild- 
ing and in close proximity will be the exhibits of 
Harvard University, the men’s and women’s 
schools, and other educational institutions without 
the jarisdiction of the public school authorities. 
The Bay State’s exhibit will undoubtedly be a fine 
one. 

The Boston Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union gave a teachers’ reception last week which 
was an exceptionally pleasant occasion. Mrs, 
Joseph Cook, Mra. Mary H. Haunt, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Miss Ellen French, and Mrs. Dr. 
Gordon received the company. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Joseph Cook, Dr. C R. Eliot, Mrs. 
Mary H. Hant, Mr. Edeon of Massachusetts 
Board cf Education, Miss Ellen French, A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Dr. Plamb, and Prof, 8S. F. Whiting 
of Wellesley. All the speakers spoke highly of the 
work and hoped to see it taught scientifically in all 
the schools at an early day. 

Prof. J »iah Royce lectared to a large audience 
io Sanders Theater, Harvard College, on March 
9, on “ General Ideas as Products of Imitation— 
The Sovial Factor in Education and the Lesson of 
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Modern Hypnotic Research.’’ This course of 
lectures on topics of philosophy of special interest 
to teachers has been so popular from the first that 
rooms of larger seating capacity have been con- 
stantly in demand. Extended abstracts of Profes- 
sor Royce’s lectures will appear in these columns 
One of the most useful features of the Journal dur. 
ing the past year has been the admirably prepared 
abstracts of great lectures. 

Winchester teachers recently discussed ‘‘ What 
Can be Done to Promote Professional Stady 
Among High School Teachers?’’ The subject 
was presented by J. W. McDonald of the State 
Board of Education. This meeting was one of a 
series to be held in different parts of the state. 

The last monthly meeting of the Amesbury 
Teachers’ Association was well attended and a 
very interesting and instructive lecture on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Elementary Education’? was given by 
Mr. Melency of Somerville. The speaker ex- 
plained, by means of tabular illustration, the 
manner in which the subject should be taken up 
in the different grades and gave many useful eug- 
gestions as to modes of making the teaching 
effective. 

The drawing, physical culture, and music com- 
mittees of the Waltham board have been abolished, 
and hereafter the work of these departments will 
be done by the division committees, Miss Lilla 
M. Stratton, teacher of the Prospect Street School 
has tendered her resignation. The Waltham 
teachers recently tendered a reception to the 
the superintendent of schools, the school committee 
and their wives. The company was entertained 
by musical selecticns and a series of shadow pan- 
tomimes, 

Prof. A. W. Edson of the State Board of Eda- 
cation, met the school committee and superinten- 
dent of the Uxbridge schools last week. 

The graduating class of the Appleton St. School, 

Holyoke, H. B. Lawrence principal, have recently 
put a beautiful memorial window into the school 
office. The upper half of the window is composed 
of {fifty small equares of glass of various colors 
and a center piece of plate glass, 14x33, on which 
is engraved ascroll having the words ‘‘ Class of 
1893.’’ The lower half of the window consists of 
one Jarge pane of French plate glass, 42 inches 
square. The class feel jastly proud of this hand- 
some school memorial, and it is expected that 
something will now be done each year in this di- 
rection. 
A very pleasing and interesting exhibition was 
open in Memorial Hall, Monson, last week by 
Superintendent of Schools Miss C. A. Wood. It 
consisted of samples of drawing, moulding, pen- 
manship, and art work made in the public echools. 
For the past two terms, Miss Wood has instituted 
a number of changes in the schools which have 
been beneficial. A system of manual training bas 
been introduced, also clay modeling and drawing 
from life. The work of the kindergarten has been 
very successful. The exhibition was largely at- 
tended. 

The Haverhill evening drawing school closed 
its term last week with the customary ex 
hibition of work. This department of fine educa- 
tion was organized more than a decade ago. This 
year Mr. Arthur Griffin of Lawrence, a student 
in the Boston Institute of Techology, is the 
principal and the instructor in mechanical draw- 
ing. Miss Mary CO. Stratton is the instructor io 
free hand drawing from models and casts, and 
from specimeus taken from nature. The fine ex- 
hibition of art work this year i: the result of an 
added year of instruction and practice, the meri- 
torious work being chiefly by advanced pupils who 
anderstand that devotion to art is a necessity to 


insure succees. The result in this department is 
highly encouraging to expectations for the fuatu e. 

I'he Chicopee Board nas fixed the spring vaca- 
tion for the 3ist, the recess to be two weeks for 
the primary grades and one week for the others. 
Miss Anna P. Brown of Mount Hope, C:., who is 
now teachiug in the public schools at West Spring- 
field, was appointed teacher of drawing and writ- 
fog at a salary of $550. 


CONNECTICUT. 


By a rule of the Bridgeport Board of Education, 
recently sustained by the courts, all public echool 
children must be vaccinated. 

Wm H. Brewer and Juhn W. Bacon, commis: 
sioners appointed to prepare a new state map, re- 
cently submitted their report to the senate. By 
their survey the area of Connecticut is 5,004 sq. 
miles, heretofore a matter of great uncertainty and 
much diecussion. The state appropria‘ed $25,000 
for the commissioners’ work, of which $24,103 
went to the surveyors of the U. S. Government 
Survey and $496 to the commissioners, leaving a 
balance of $400. The map, when complete, will 
form an atlas sheet of 14 x 18 inches. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith finished the season’s 
lecture course at the Norwich Free Academy with 
a paper on ‘‘ Halfway: A Middle Ground in Art.’’ 

W. C. Foote is principal of the South Norwalk 
Union School. Miss Maggie B. Weed is now 
teaching in the same city. 

Mise Sarah Dyson ie teaching in Willimantic. 

A bill has been presented to theatate legislature 
requiring that after Jaly 1, 1894, no teacher shall 
be employed in any public school who has not a 
atate certificate of qualification, and forbidding 
any member of the board of education to teach. 

Hazing at Trinity College is ended. The stu. 
dents have held a college meeting and adopted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the four classes in the college, 
in joint session, as a united body, hereby deter- 
mine and agree that they shall discontinue, disap- 
prove, and discourage all hazing in the college so 
lopg as they remain in it, and that they hereby 
give assurance to the faculty of their belief that 
such hazing is here and now so discontinued. 

The Hotchkiss preparatory school at Lakeville 
now has sixty-five pupils on its roll. The well- 
known object of the institution is to provide prep- 
aration for the best colleges and scientific schools 
ander the most favorable conditions for instraction 
and study. Among these conditions are unity of 
school life and intimate contact of students with 
masters in social as well as other relations. A fise 
descriptive catalogue bas jast been issued, con- 
taining a photo-engraviog of the buildings, the 
names of the trustees and officers, calendar, and a 
statement of the founding of the institution, terms 
of admission, course of study, and other interesting 
details. 

A resolution incorporating the trustees of the 
Handicraft Sghool of Hartford was passed in the 
senate. 

New Haven evening schoola closed March 1, 
except the Italian school, which is attended by 
forty pupils, and is in a flourishing condition. 
Graduation exercises will be held on April 25. 


-~——| 








A WONDERFUL LIBRARY. 


For many years the most eminent experts in 
every branch of humen knowledge were employed 
in putting in concise form the substance of their 
particular department of education. These wise 
men labored patiently and they labored well. In 
history, geography, mathematics, in every sub 
branch of these subjects, they studied to portray 
the facts in the most clear manner. They used 
not a word too much and not a word too little. 


Each echolar treated his subject in such a way that 
when read, it mentally photographed iteelf on the 
mind of the reader. These wonderful essays on 
every subject were then gathered together and 
published in volumes, which, notwithstanding the 
enormous outlay of time, brains, and money, now 
form the cheapest and most complete educational 
library in the world. This shrine for self.edaca- 
tion is called the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and its very latest edition revieed and brought up 
to date for American Readers, can now be had for 
ten cents a day for a short period of 90 days. 

Educate yourself at home! 

Bear in mind that we send you the entire set of 
20 volumes, all charg*s prepaid, on receipt of only 
one dollar, and allow you to pay the balance at the 
rate of ten cente a day for 90 days, payable 
monthly. We also send you a beantifal dime sav- 
ings bank wherein you can deposit the dime each 





day. 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

— When overcoats are new, all men essay, 
To ply the whisk-broom o’er them every day, 
Next year, the wooly frieze and Melton sleek 
Receive a cursory whisking once a week. 
Brushing then once a month, the third year must 
Saffice to rout the accumulating dust, 
And the fourth year in their decline and fall. 
When needing most, they ’re never brushed at 

all! — Puck, 


—A God-send is Ely’s Cream Balm. I had 
eatarrh for three years. Two or three times a 
week my nose would bleed. I thought the sores 
would never heal, Your Balm has cored me.— 
Mrs. M. A. Jackeon, Portsmouth, N. H. 


— Ata grammar school the fourth grade pupils 
were reading the story of an important battle. 
The text read, ‘‘ Both sides fought with dogged 
pertinacity.’”’ When this point was reached, a 
boy in one of the back seate raieed his hand and 
calmly inquired: ‘‘ What kind of weapons are 
those ? ”’ 

Mrs. WInsLow’s “SooTHinea SyruP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—‘' What do you suppose makes Tom write such 
awful gushing letters?’’ ‘'I suppose he uses a 
fountain pen.’’—Inter-O:ean. 


— I was so much troubled with catarrh it seri- 
ously affected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the work. My voice is fally re- 
stored.—B. F. Liepener, A M., Pastor of the 
Olivet Baptist Church, Philadelplia, Pa. 





— In your impatience do not call your disputcr 
an off horse, for an off-horse is always on the right 
side.— Facts and Fanctes. 

Do you want a Colambian Souvenir Coin free ? 
See page 162. 








WANTED, 
A copy of eurors gay powo0t a 
APHY w out of print. ress (stating price 
" » now out oN PRTHUR B. CUSHING, 
2t 


LYNN, MASS. 
WANTED, PROPOSALS FOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE for a new eight 
room school building. 


For particulars address 
7 H. O. WHEELER, Supt., 


It Burlington, ve 
LATIN |cr®| CREEK 


Spoken, written, read fluently in a year like modern 
lan’ uages, by pupils, classes, circl:s. Taught per- 
sonally or by mail. Summer School at Asbury Park, 
N. J. For circular address, with 2ct. stamp, ‘ SocI- 
ETAS RUGBIANA.” RUGBY ACADEMY, 1415 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 2t 














THE ART OF KNOWING CHARACTER 


BY A PERSON’S HANDWRITING. 


A Most Fascinating Subject. 


Book are so Plain that an 


The Illustrations, Specimens of Writin 
one can Master the Art an 
bound. Only $1.00, postpaid. Worth Ten Times the Price to any one. 


and Analyses in this Valuable 


make Practical Use of it. Finely printed. Cloth 





Address WwW. & B. JONES, Silwer Creck, N.Y. 
WANTED, FOR SALE. 
A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep- 
ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED. 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the Baptist Church Salary, 
$250 to $100 and home. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
and was never so prosperous as now. For full par- 
ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
Bosten. 





NEW ENG. PUB, 0O., 8 Somerset Mt., 


AN UNHEARD-OF 
OFFER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 
Price, $1.00, 


Life and Services of 
John D, Philbrick, 


Library Edition. With Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


Both for $1.00 Pestpaid 


Pestpuid. 

For a short time only we shall make this offer to 
the readers of the Journal of Education. Both 
books are handsomely bound in cloth, and have al- 
ways Sold at $1 00 each, No pedagogical library is 
complete without them. 

Orders must be addressed, 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


And 





§ Somerset Bt., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 





: Author. Publisher. rice. 
A Roman Singer , _ . ; e ° ° Crawford Macmillan & Co, New York $1 bo 
The Storv of Trevennick . ° e ° — 2 ra z io 
jg —-* co ty ee Le Chas. Scribner's Sons, N ¥ a 
Tropical America ‘ > " ° é e yore ke Pa > . ; 
7 beg hy comaenl Lineratuse , - — Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston +4 
A Book of Nursery Logic. ° ° e iggin . ‘o 
° ’ ° Coxe E. P. Dutton, New Yor 
ed ase — aaa ‘ ° ° Holder G. P. Putoam’s Sons, NY : = 
Chronicles of Columbus . . ’ e ° Dixon “a ~ : ‘s 
Prisoners and Paupers ° ° otter ~ * ~ i= 
aa ei. <e : ss Ginn & Co, Boston . 
. ish Word List ° ° ° air : 
Sittare Bignailing ‘ F > ° ° Gallup Dz. Appleton & Co, NY P 4 
An Idie Woman in Constatinople. ° ° — * “d > ‘> 
Rea Bini — moa x ar 1 ® tobe po jos ey, Co, ou 
i] . ° ‘ D ntu " 
Beton he Tis. ° ° : . Ovrrie Hunt & Eaton * 50 








Standard Authority on All Subjects. 
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Under This Banner Our Readers can Now March to 
Knowledge, Honor 2nd Success. 


All intelligent people agree upon one fact—that there is no middle course to 


pursue in life. It must be progress or retrogression. We must go forward or backward. 

To succeed in life is the desire and aim of all. Chief among the elements of 
success is education; and chief among the sources from which that education may be 
acquired is the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. It treats of every 
subject on earth in a clear, practical and sensible way. It unveils to you all the secrets 


of nature so far as they have been unlocked by the wise men of the earth. 
wearying you, you will find it entrancingly interesting. 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. Piste, fovtewts, eee 


from ten to thirty years behind the times. It is true that some of them issue supple- 
ments, but these are separate from the encyclopedias proper, and are charged for 
separately. 

The REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is complete and contains 
late statistics, discoveries, inventions, ete., ete. It is the best Encyclopedia for the 
people of America, because it treats of all matters pertaining to America, from the 
American standpoint, and gives late information on all subjects. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


On receipt of only One Dollap we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 


Far from 


The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica is 
revised up to the year 1890. There is no 


entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a 
day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the 
books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from 
new, large type on good quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla 
paper covers, which with proper care will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 


20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to any part of the 
United States. 


~— an special offer is made only to readers of the JoURNAL, and will remain open for a limited 





Cut this out and send to “Journal of Education.” 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised En clopedia Brit 
described together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which tenlessst 00, oad Ate ene 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 


POPP H OOO OOOD OOOO OCODOOESEOEOEDS 20000SO0RS NOOSE ODES OOOE OODLE DES DOC; CCC COCO OCOe COSC COSS 
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You can have a Columbian Souvenir Coin free if you are a sub- 
scriber to the “Journal of Education.” See page 162. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


By reference to the announcement in the JOUR- 
NAL of this week, it will be seen that the Sauveur 
Summer School of Languages will hold its eigh- 
teenth session at Rockford College, Rockford, Il., 
beginning on Monday, Jaly 3d. This place is a 
fortunate lovation because of its proximity to 
Chicago where the Columbian World’s Fair is to 
be held in 1893. Send to Dr. L. Sauveur, 6 Cop- 
ley Street, Roxbury, for program and circular, 
afcer April 18, 1893. The school has now & pa- 
tional reputation. All pupile who have enjoyed 
the school at Amherst, Mass., Burlington, Vt., and 
Exeter, N. H., are earnestly requested to send to 
Dr. Sauveur for copies of the program for distri- 
bation among their friends. 

A New Pus.isHine Housk — MAYNARD, 
MERRILL & Co.—Two New York publishing- 
houses, Effingham Maynard & Co., recently of 
771 Broadway, and Charles E. Merrill & Co., of 
52 and 54 Lafayette Piace, have just consolidated, 
and will hereafter continue the publication of edu- 
cational, miscellaneous, and subscription books in 
the new building, 43, 45, and 47 East 10th Street, 
between Broadway and Fifth Ave., under the 
name Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Messrs. Maynard & Co.’s textbooks, which are 
used in every State and Territory, include Reed’s 
Word Lessovs, Reed’s Introductory Language 
Work, Reed and Kellogg’s Grammars, Kellogg’s 
Rhetoric and Literature, Anderson’s Historical 
Series, Thomson’s Mathematical Series, Hatchi- 
son’s Physiologies, Shaw’s Physics by Experiment, 
Macvane’s Working Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, Young’s Government Class Book, Clark’s 
Commercial Law, Baker’s Elemevtary Psychology, 
Keetel’s French Course, Kellogg’s Editions of 
Shakespeare's plays. 

Mesers. Merrill & Co, contribute to the new 
firm their well-known System of Penmanship, Col- 
lard’s Readers, Hailes's Drawing-books, Merrill’s 
Word and Sentence Book, The Church Hymnary, 
Lalor’s Political Cyclopedia, Jackson’s Concise 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, ete. The new 
firm will succeed Messrs. Merrill & Co. as the 
authorized American publishers of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Works, including the Brantwood Edition, with 
Introductions by Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

ATTENTION is invited te the card of E, Miriam 
Coyriere’s American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
in the JOURNAL of this week. It is located in 
Room 14 of the Book Concern Building, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. She has just issued a 
Teachers’ Bulletin for 1893, which gives an outline 
of the education, qualifications, experience, ete., 
of a few of the many competent teachers repre- 
sented by her. It is intended to give to presidents, 
principals, trustees, school officers, and families an 
idea of the class of teachers on the books and the 
combinations which might be made, It should be 
remembered that those here mentioned compose 


sented and that others are constantly registering, 
so that it is seldom she is not prepared to supply 
any request. 

Her sympathies, studies, and husband’s peda- 
gogical writings, with many years’ experience in 
the scholastic world, have led her to be constantly 
on the alert to find specialists suitable for every 
department of learning, and on the fourth page 
she mentions a few of the many she has to offer. 
Send for this classified circular. It will enable 
teachers to find the positions they desire in the sev- 


pupils in schools, 

SCHOOL and College officers and teachers of 
Natural Sciences should read the new announce- 
ment of Alfred L. Robbins Co., 179 and 181 
Lake Street, Chicago, in the JoUBNAL on first 
column of second page. They are reliable, and 
skilled makers of Physical, Chemical, and Optical 
apparatus. Write for catalogues and special net 
prices, and mention THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. They are sent free. They are successors 
of the Science Department of the National School 
Farniture Co., which was established in 1871. 
Persons wanting good apparatus at reasonable 
prices will find the Alfred L, Robbins Co. trust- 
worthy in all respects. 


IMPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
fave Express and ire, and stop 


Baggage a 
at the GRaND UNION - 
Ay hey ON HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


upwards per day. European 
“| Sone Conventenese’ pian. Hlovaters and 


taurants supplied with the bes: cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to ait jun You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


You CAN HAVE a Columbian Souvenir Coin 
free if you are a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. See page 162. 


— The legend “048” is well known to t 
writers in this country. It is the sumber of 





Esterbrook’s most popular pen, the Falcon, 





but a very emall proportion of the number repre-| £ 


eral departments of instruction. She also locates | J: 





tala 4 NOT aie meg od 
lood medicines. ere’s only one 
= Otarreaching and so unfailing in ite ef- 
fects that it can be rant to do all 
that’s promised for it. That is Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. If that doesn’t 
benefit or cure, you have your money back. 
It’s not like the sarsaparil or 0 ° 
Spring medicines. They claim to do good in 
h, April,and May. All the year round, 
and in all cases, the ‘‘ Discovery ” purifies the 
blood as nothing else can. Every blood-taint 
and disorder, Eczema, Tetter, Salt-rheum 
Erysipelas, Boils, _Carbuncles, Enlar 
Glands, Tumors and Swellings—the most 
stubborn Skin and Scalp Diseases, and the 
worst forms of ery are completely and 
rmanently cur y it. ‘ 
Buy of reliable dealers. With any others 


something else that pays them better will 
robably be urged as Piast as good.” It may 
S for them ; but it can’t be, for you. 





For colic, cramps, and pains in_stomach, 
nothing equals Dr. Pierce's Smart-Weed Ext, 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March North American Review opens 
with a characteristic paper by Hon. J. M. Rusk, 
late Secretary of Agriculture on American Farm- 
ing a Hundred Years Hence, followed by Lorrin 


A. Thurston’s contribution on ‘‘ The Sandwich 
Islands,’’ showing the advanteges of annexation to 
the United States. George Ticknor Curtis follows 
on the question of annexation, and asks, ‘‘ Is it 
Constitutional?’ His suggestions are wise and will 
lead to investigation, as to whether the time has 
come for us to acquire foreign territory and rule 
over it by means of ‘‘ pro consuls.’’ Other papers 
of interest are ‘' Fads of Medical Men,’’ by Cyrus 
Edson, M.D.; “ Recollections of George Sand,’’ 
by Madame Adam; s symposium on ‘* Modern 
Insurance and its Possibilities ’’ ; ‘*‘ Conception of 
Future Life,’’ by Archdeacon Farrar; ‘‘ Spain at 
World’s Fair ;’”’ “‘ High Buildings,” by Prof. N.S. 
Shaler ; ‘‘ Claims to Statehood of New Mexico 
and Arizona.’’ Notes and Comments,” by Bertha 
M. Rickoff. ‘‘A Reply to Amélie Rives ;’’ ‘‘ Mi- 
grations of the Broman,”’ ‘* The Canadian Quaee- 
tion.’”’ Price, $5.00 a year; single copy 50 cents. 
New York: East 14th St. 


—In the Ladies’ Home Journal for March, E. 
W. Bok discusses the problem ‘' Does Poetry 
Pay’’ ? and John Lambert Payne gives a delight. 
ful essay on ‘ The Secret of Happy Marriages.’’ 
Mre. Hamilton Mott gives a delightful description 
of “‘An Afternoon Tea.’’ Lucy Hamilton Hopper 
contributes a sketch, with portrait, of “ The First 
Lady of France, Madame Carnot,’’ and Grace 
Wassell is equally happy in her delineation of 
**The Author of Bootles’ Baby.’? Women who 
know little of the exigencies of business life, and 
women who have money to invest, will find the 
articles on ‘' Bank Rules and Requirements ’’ and 
‘*Investment in Stocks and Bonds’’ of great 
valee. The children are remembered in a full 
page of Palmer Cox’s inimitable Brownies, and 
the young people with a trio of ‘‘ Games for March 
venings.’’ Mrs, Barnes-Bruce’s ‘* Ideas in Artis- 
tic Needlework,’? and Mrs. Mallon’s illustrated 
pages of ‘‘ Special Styles in Bodices ’’ and ‘* Dainty 
Morning Gowns”’ will delight all women. Miss 
Parloa discusses ‘‘ The Division of the Family In- 
come,” and Miss Hooper talks intelligently of the 
‘© Dressing of Unusual Figures.’’ Eben E. Rex- 
ford tells of the care of “Greenhouse and Win- 
dow Plants.’’ Elizabeth Robinson Scovil writes 
of how the children are to be cared for ‘‘ Before 
They Go to School,’”? and Maud Haywood of 
** Modeling in Clay.’’ Altogether, the March 
ournal, with its artistic cover, and its admirable 
contents, cannot fail to please its monthly andi- 
ence. The Curtis publishing Co. Philadelphia: 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Cosmopolitan for March is a charmingly 
illustrated number. The frontispiece is ‘‘ Sunday 
Morning,’’ photographed by J. O. Wright. The 
leading articles are “Berlin,’’ illustrated by Fried- 
rich Spielhagen; ‘‘ The Abysmal Depths of the 
Sea,’’ illustrated by the author, J.C. Read; ‘* The 
Story of a Boys’ Club,” by E.E Hale; ‘A Royal 
Ruin,” illastrated by Grace Ingersoll Bigelow ; 
** The Great Trans-Siberian Railway,” illustrated 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








CATARRH 





A particle is applied into each nostril and 1 ble, 
Price 50 cents af Droggiste; by mail, registe , 60 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren 8t.. New Yerk- 








W HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 
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by Valerian Gribayédcff; “Women Experts in 
yey a my illustrated by Clarence B. Moore; 
‘An Italian Campo Santo,” illustrated by Murat 
Halstead; ‘‘ The British Navy,’’ illustrated 
by 8. Eardley-Wilmot; ‘‘ Cervantes. Zola, Kip- 
ling & Co.,’’ by Brander Mathews; ‘‘The House of 
the Dragons,’’ by Ida M. Van Etten; illustrated 
by E. J. Austen; ‘‘ The Congresses at the World's 
Fair,’’ by Ellen M. Henrotin; and ‘‘A Traveller 
From Altruria,’’? by W. D. Howells. Excellent 
poems by Edgar Fawcett, W. H. Hayne, Frank 
Dempater Sherman, Elizabeth Stoddard, John B. 
Tabb, and Henry Tywell. Price, $3 00 a year; 
single ¢ py, 25 cents. New York City. John 
Brisben Walker, Editor. 


— The March Arena is particularly inviting to 
persons interested in vital social problems, and to 
liberal thinkers. It contains many notable papers. 
The economic problems are treated by A Russell 
Wallace, D.C.S., Helen Campbell, Mr. Flower the 
Editor, and others. Dr. Leslie Keeley defends his 
Gold Cure in a well-written paper on that subject. 
Louis R. Ehrich deals with the present liberal drift 
of religious thought in a paper entitled ‘‘A Reli. 
gion for all Time,’’ Among the other contribu- 
tors are Prof. S P. Wait, Helen Gongar, A.M., 
John Franklin Clark, Dr. F. J. Farnival, Will 
Allen Dromgoole, Cora Maynard, and Judge John 
Keatley. The contributions of women are a 
marked feature of the Arena. During the past 
three years it has published nearly one hundred 
articles from the pens of women. It is progressive 
and in full sympathy with the most advanced 
thought on social, economic, religious, and educa- 
tional themes of current interest. Price, single 
numbers, 50 cents; per annum, $5.00. Boston: 
Arena Pabli:hing Co. 


— The Homiletic Review for March opens with a 
paper by A. P. Peabody, D.D., on ‘*The Im- 
portance of Personal Character in the Ministry.’’ 
‘*The Homiletic Value of Teunyson’’ is treated 
by Prof. Painter of Roanoke College. Professor 
Hunt discusses ‘‘ English Religious Satire.’”’ The 
Sermonic Section is rendered noteworthy by the 
presence of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon on ‘* The 
Roman Catholic Question,’’ as well as by one of 
Dr. Parkburst’s characteristic sermons, purely 
evangelical in tone on ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows.’’ 
A most suggestive article is that by Dr. W. R. 
Richards of Plainfield, N. J., on ‘A Larger 
Parish,’ It advcc:tes a return to the Seriptural 
plan as the best solution of the difficulties that 
have resulted from the divisive methods of de- 
nomisationalism. The Review is throughont at- 
tractive and helpfol. Funk & Wagovalls Co., 
New York, at $3.00 per year. 


— The Tre.sury of Religious Thought keeps 
abreast of the times in the religious and theologi- 
cal world. The portrait of Rev. M. C. Peters 


forms the frontispiece of the March number which 
is followed by one of hisexcellent sermons. There 
is also a biographical eketch and a view of Bloom- 
ingdale Reformed Church, New York. Sermons 
by Dr. C. E. Lindsley, Dr. Weiss of the Univer- 
sity of Tubinger, and Rev. E. B. F. Hallock with 
suggestive thoughts for Easter services comprise 
the Sermonic Department. Dr. Ross gives a 
good summary of the work accomplished in Mis- 
sion Fields; Dr. Smith supplies Thoughts for 
Family Life, while Dr. Moment explains the Sun- 
day-school leeson. Various other matter in other 
departments combine to make an excellent num- 
ber. New York: E B. Treat. $2 50 year. 


—A notable special article in St. Nicholas for 
March is that of Mr. Talcott Williams upon 
‘* Philadelphia.’’ Mr. Williams gives as a sub. 
title, ‘‘A City of Homes,’’ and makes this his text 
for the declaration that Philadelphia is in certain 
respects the most succeseful of American cities. 
He claims that as municipalities exist primarily to 
give homes to their citizens, and as Philadelphia 
gives homes to the largest proportions of the 
dwellers in the city, therefore it is entitled to claim 
vreéminence in that for which cities are designed. 
There are about thirty items in the table of con- 
tents, and each has its right to the attention of 
young America, 


— The current issue of The Overland Monthly 
contains three descriptive sketches of the Hawaiian 


Islands and the volcances, illustrated with typical 
scenes,—‘' In the Wilds of Hawaii,’’ by Edward 
Wilson; ‘*‘ A Dead Voleano,’”’ by N. E. Faller; 
and ‘‘The Footsteps of Péle,’’ by Mabel H. Clos- 
son. John C, Henderson treats of “The Free 
Coinage of Silver.’’ An illustrated feature is 
‘** Lanth,”’ a weird story of mediwval Paris street 
barricades, by Frank Norris. Lilustrated’ poems 
other fiction gives the number the usual Western 
flavor. San Francisco: The Overland. 


— The Pansy for March is a joyous little maga- 
zine. There are excellent short stories, and there 
are serials whose worth can only be estimated by 
reading. The American Literature paper this 
month concerra itself with the poet Longfellow. 
The short articles, verse, poems, and illustrations 
are supplemented by the popular Pansy Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 


— Our Little Ones for March will have a charm 


for the children. Its stories are the best possible, 


and the illustrations are really works of art. Bos- 
ton: Rasaell Pab, Co, 
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| Engraved, New and special designs to order, 
a= Handsome lithographed Blank Diplomas in. 
F ~ _ Stock adapled to any school. bi lomas fila. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Streei. N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, ulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished 








E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "kcency: 
* . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally cr by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all gradee—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ndence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage :tamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Educational (nstitutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Studen‘’s. July 6—Avgust 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Phychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offer d in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

Fer circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in thie 
institution will commence Sept 14, 1893. New collegs 
building,elevators,restaurant,reading roomsand labo 
ratories. Everything modern. Experiencedteachers 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Address 
E, 7. BAILEY, M. D., 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. 














COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M485 STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yj Assacnusnrrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RussEx1, Principal. 


Stis NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
Stars NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


Str NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For es, address the 
Prin a 


Ladies only. Catal 
cipal, ee ee ee 


QtAtE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
J. G. Gaeenovan. President. 












































NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FouNTAIN PENS 
tn the market. 


{ One’s own subscription a) 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 





We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
a Je new ssions. Write at once. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BACK from Egypt, where we have been to see if we could enrol the Sphinx in our Agency. We found our- 

selves a few thousand years too late—he was already permanently located. He received us pleasantly 
though, and while he gave no exact figuresin reply to our question how the Agency business was going to be this 
season, he sent us back qaite encouraged and ready for hard work. Egypt hasn’t moved much since Bible times. 
They still raise water by the shaduf and carry it on their backs in goatskins. They plow with bent sticks, and 
live in mud-houses. Everything is unprogressive. There isn’t a Teachers’ Agency n the whole country, and 
when they want a teacher (seldom, we should judge), they simply “ inquire around ” and trust to hap-hazard infor- 
mation. Well, we have changed all that in Amer. FRO | pow are stillin Egyptian darkness. Last year was by 
ica, and echools that get their teachers that way one-third the most prosperous in the history of our 
Agency. We enrolled more men and more women and get more places for both over a wider range of territor 
than ever before. We hope for a still more prosperous season this year. It is quite likely that daring the mont 
of July our main office will be at the Chicago Exposition, so that we shall especially hope to further increase 
our western acquaintance, which has grown 8o rapidly during the past three years. We were away from Syracuse 
just 59 days, and in all that time slept only 11 nights in a bed, being the rest of the time either on EGYPT 
steamer or on train. So you see we are thoroughly rested and eager to resume work. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 2300. 








Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN (892. Over 300 Teachers located in the 
same year. For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU, tow the best medium for the teacher who 





wants a better position, a larger salary. or a more 
favorable location. Catalogue free. 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WaBAsH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 120144 poses F. 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ia SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has secured the following positions during the past week: 
1 Vice-Principal of City High School, at .- $1600. 1 Primary Teacher in Graded School, at .... $400. 
1 Teacher of Mathematics and Higher English. 1000, 1 Teacher of Country District School, at... 400, 
1 Intermediate Teacher in Graded School, at 400. 
Now is the time to register; send stamp for Application Form: 
March 2, 192. H. P. FRENCH. Manager, 24 STATE ST, ALBANY, N. Y. 














EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU (235.0500 S0H582 AGE 
consolidate ‘) affords unsurpassed facilities for helping good teachers to positions in all localities 


and from all good schools and colJeges, but we insert this special advertisement to attract the attention of 
the graduates of the New England Normal Schools and Colleges. We want such teachers to supply the 


demands of those Principals and NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS come to us for assistants for pub- 


school officers who invariably lic and private schools and insist 
on having New Engiand Graduates Within the past week we have had several calls for N. E. Normal 
school graduates at fine salaries. We already have a number of such calls for next year, Send stamp for 
circulars and form. No Advance Registration see, postage only. 3,161 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating $2,053,600. Register now. 

KERR & HUYSSOON, Mars. AND PROPES., 2 WEST i4th St., NEW YORK. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
’92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 
now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Py nny Bo oy | change at {°° C. B. RUGGLES & CO. F#ee Hote, Bias.) 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING ? 


Daily calls for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. Lf you want to teah, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. (Seven years established.) 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 
1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency | 3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
in New England, having been established | large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 
2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years is a professional educator, and has|ceive prompt and careful attention. _ 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 

; chool offers jor 
eT Bee ee Se Ae & tes ote 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


EH. F. 




















The Works % late Phillips Brooks. 
Any one of Bishop Brooks’s works offered as a premium to a present subscriber of 


the “Journal of Education” sending the name of two subscribers; or, one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents additional. 


INFLUENCE OF JESUS, The Boblen 
Lectures for 1879. Cloth, $1.25. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. De- 
livered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College in January and February, 1877; $1.50. 


SERMONS. Cloth,| LIGHT OF THE WORLD, aod othet 
$1.75, Sermons. Fifth Series. Cloth, $1.75. 


Yen This offer is not made to new subscribers, but to OLD subscribers introducing new ones. 





SERMONS, oth thousand. Cloth, $1.75. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN EN- 
GLISH CHURCHES, Cloth, $1.75. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Fourth Series. 
§0 cents; cloth, $1.75. 


Second Series. 12mo. 





Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, On receipt of price. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








100 SONGS for a 2 ct, stamp.. Hom & YOUTH, Cadis, 0. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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VER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishers, 


S BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 138 | For the Office, The Graphic Atias, containing 
maps, 25 of Which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is giveu of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 | and Territory in the United States, $7 50 

For the School. The Glebe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 

64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 

$1.00 | United States, $8.00 


and Classical Geography, $1.00. . 
Vor caie by all booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

a gradual approach toward 
ucing a scale of five tones 








Each Norma! Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus p I 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


APPLETONS'’ 


| 
Indexed School Libraries, 


List A.—For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
List B.—For Grammar and High Schools. 
List C.—For Colleges and Universities. 
The volumes described in these lists have been care- 
fully selected, not only with reference to their per- 
manent value and instructive character, but with a view 
oft fully ceqmomensns a omen een from the 
rimary grades to the college and univ R 
. A new s valuable feature in connection with Apple. 
tons’ School Libraries is the 


Teachers and Pupils’ Reference Index 


accompanying each list. This Index is a complete guide 
to a qreak storehouse of knowledge contained in the 
various volumes of these choice libraries, making their 
entire contents immediately available in a convenient 
form. Among the subjects embraced are 
American and General History, Biography, 

Geography, Literature, and Science. 
in the various branches, and the full range of topics 
studied in school, besides a great amount of diversified 
information of a useful character, presented in stor 
and nariative form. They are the firet and only indexe 
school libraries ever offered, and their advantages for 


ractica) use will be apparent. 
Descriptive lists forwarded on aeatenties, and special 
terms quoted on liberal odera, Address 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, per yd., 7 
48 in. wide, se 3 
Special discounts to Boards of Education. 

WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Sd cts. 
1.00 





Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 
Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State ot 
oO 


ey Spring Term opens March 14. Address for Illustrated Ca e. 
HENR® 1. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
ass. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 








School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 
TEACHERS 


SHORTHAND. Should Study it at Home. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (165c.). 
and Manual of Phonography (aée.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopied by the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of p pores Alphabet free. 

Take ssons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St., New York. 








LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS | 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


: These photographie enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length, | 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and modern art and sub- | 

| jects of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 

be framed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco. | 

rating walls and for educativnal purposes, and are presented as class pictures 

’ by graduating classes. This isin answer to many inquiries for large pictures 
/ of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. 

WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“ARBOR DAY IS COMING. _ 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 











Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions oa what trees to plant 
and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and suggestions 
for essays. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Ealarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany do not supply 
the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the 
forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town and 
country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on the subject, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: “ For the general reader the scientific descriptions 
in Botanies are too techuical and contain too many hard names The beginner needs + et Ma Dene 
simple. Mr Russeil has endeavored to furnish it. In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees 
teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistince,’’ ’ 


iw Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BosToNn, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


| MAKES A SPECIAL STODY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence 





Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Bailing July and August $275 upwards. Send for 
itineraries. FKdwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Fall Tour to Egopt and Holy Land 

















Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on ry TAT 

Publisher. ond Foreign Boohestlor 
Importer, her. a - 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


‘‘ French With or Without a Master,”’ 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, etc., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1. 

BERLITZ & CO, 
and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 
CARL SCHQ:NHOFP, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *71, Broseway. 


Andersen’s Misteries and Hist] Beaders, 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessens. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellegg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Uutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Dacia 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahladelp, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen Scheel Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 














Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 


would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 


to which he would like the paper 
sent. 











NEW ENGLAND POB. CO ’ 


year’s subscription free. 


TER: 
2 MUSIC 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas. 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 certs, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service o; 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray, 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: ‘ The Risen Messiah,” “ He 
Lives!" * Death’s Conqueror,” ** The King of Love," 
“ Savior Victorious,” “ Kaster Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain 
goo collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE SAUVEUR 


Summer College of Languages, 


The EIGHTEENTH SEssION of the School will be 
held at 


A 











ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
Beckford, Fllinois, 
—to begin JULY 3. 


This location has been selected because of its prox 
imity to the Chicago Exposition. 


For board and rooms, address the manager, Miss 
E. L. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill 


For information and circulars, a‘ dress 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley St., R°xbury (Bostor), Mass, 
T™ 





RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


ae TAL AND 
LABOR. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 


BY 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL D. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. Boston. 


Important 1 
Subscribers. 








In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher tn the country, we propose to 


.|offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE 


or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 


complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TWO XEW YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS to 


© Journal of E will secure & 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENG. PUB. O0.. 2 Romerset At.. Bostoo. 





HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 740 Broa 


Can completely fill at the lowest 
a a 


Catalogues of and estim 


wherever published, and promptly forward 


dway, N. 


rates 
same ina single s 


: 


all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


hipment. 


ates for School and Library Books on application. 





Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’ Co, 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Blackboards 












